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GEORGE A, BOARDMAN. 


THe death of Mr. Boardman, recorded in another col- 
umn, removes from the list of Forest AND STREAM’s sub- 
scribers, contributors and readers one of the very oldest. 
Mr. Boardman was for a large part of his life an active 
business man, but like many of those who work hardest in 
the world’s business, he made time to pursue what was 
his pleasure as energetically as he did his business. For 
more than fifty years he had been a naturalist, and had 
done work with and aided some of the most eminent of 
the naturalists of this country. Audubon, Agassiz, Baird, 
Downs and others were among the men with whom Mr. 
Boardman was associated, to whom he freely gave of the 
interesting facte that he had collected, and among whom 
to some extent he distributed the collections which he had 
made. 

Notwithstanding this generosity, he was able to gather 
together a very large museum which, as might be sup- 
posed, represented with ‘singular completeness the fauna 
of easiern Maine. Mr. Boardman was thus naturally one 
of the first authorities on the fauna of the extreme North- 
eastern United States, and it was to him that application 
was first made for information on that subject. 

Besides his fondness for nature, he was a keen sports- 
man, and above all, an enthusiastic salmon angler, and 
very many of the older and better known anglers of the 
Eastern United States used to visit him and fish with him. 

Mr. Boardman was, it is believed, the second subscriber 
on the list of Forest AND STREAM when it was started in 
1873, and from that time to this he had taken it with- 
out a break, 


SNAP SHOTS. 


WE print in another column an opinion from a member 
of the bar of this State. that the meaning of the recent 
decision of the Court of Appeals in the case of The People 
vs. Buffalo Fish Company cannot be interpreted as a re- 
versal of the ruling in the Phelps-Racey case that it is 
competent for the State to forbid the possession in close 
season of game killed outside of the State. 

This same point came up in Chicago the other day in a 
suit brought by the Audubon Society against a bird dealer 
for having in possession in his shop live mockingbirds. 
cardinal grosbeaks and other song birds, which, as he set 
for defense, had been wfought from Louisiana. But Jus- 
tice Everett found for the prosecution, holding that the 
Illinois law applied to any wild bird in possession without 
reference to the seurce of its capture. 





The Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation is extremely happy in its choice of a secretary for 
the current year. The re-election of Mr. Henry H. 
Kimball means that the work of the Association will be 
prosecuted in an efficient manner. Mr. Kimball has been 
highly successful in promoting the special interests of 
game and fish protection with which the Association and 
the Central Committee are concerned; and his success 
has been due to an earnest and devoted personal service. 
We print elsewhere Secretary Kimball’s report of the 
undertakings and accomplishments of the year. 





As an earnest of the practical accomplishment of the 
purpose of the recently organized association for restoring 
moose to the Adirondacks, Assemblyman Price has intro- 
duced a bill which empowers the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission to “acquire by gift, purchase or capture a 
sufficient number of wild moose to stock the Adirondack 
region,” and to care for, herd and yard the moose tem- 
porarily and liberate them when and where it may be most 
conducive to the game’s probable subsistence and increase. 
And to insure the protection of the moose, the bill adds 
to the fine of $100 a further penalty of imprisonment for a 
term of not less than three nor more than six months. 
The bill carries an appropriation of $5,000 for the pur- 
chase of moose. 





This present moose restoring enterprise has grown out 
of the personal activity and persevering work of Mr. 
Harry V. Radford, who has succeeded not only in enlist- 
ing the support and co-operation of a large number of 
well-known sportsmen, but has also awakened an interest 
among the Adirondack guides and residents. The Brown’s 
Tract Guides at their meeting last week indorsed the 


project of restocking the woods, and it is reasonable to 
assume that their attitude is that of the Adirondack guides 
in general. It is manifest that to acquire the parent stock 
of moose by gift or purchase is the simplest part of the 
underiaking; that which it would be more difficult to 
secure, in default of a supporting public sentiment, would 
be protection for the game after its putting out. If the 
Adirondack people will give the moose a chance to live, 
increase and multiply, we shall once more see the wilder- 
ness inhabited by its noblest native game. 





The letter from Capt. Kelly about the barking deer of 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands, published in another col- 
umn, will convey real news to many. Capt. Kelly com- 
mands a garrison at Dapitan, Mindanao, and some time 
ago came into possession of the little deer which is com- 
monly tethered on the grass near his quarters. As is 
well known, the cry of the muntjacks is a sharp bark, but 
any such vocal effort from a deer seems strange to one 
who is familiar only with our American forms. Capt. 
Kelly has written to the Adjutant-General, requesting 
authority to ship the deer to the Washington Zoo, and it 
is understood that the necessary authority will be given. 
Evidently, however, such an animal could not endure the 
outdoor climate even of Washington, and would have to 
be caged during the winter. 





As a measure of safety in the woods a correspondent 
recommends doing away wiih high-power rifles in the 
woods and taking up again the smooth bore of a more 
primitive stage of hunting. Such a plan probably would 
effect also a vety material reduction in the number of 
big-game hunters, for the perfection of firearms—the 
hunting made easy—is one of the factors that has crowded 
the forests with deer shooters. To make it harder to get 
a deer would be to keep at home many a sportsman who 
is now attracted by the simplicity of the thing. 





That appeal to Vice-President-elect Roosevelt to use 
his influence to secure a Federal law protecting wildfowl 
is chiefly interesting as an expression of the very com- 
mon and perhaps universal conviction among sportsmen 
that it would be of the highest advantage if Congress 
could legislate for migratory game. There is much of 
reason in the view that the wild geese and the wild ducks 
which pass from State to State might be considered as 
being within national control, just as the local game 
which passes from one person’s land to that of another is 
under the control of the State; but we question very 
seriously that such a view would stand the test of judicial 
examination. After all, as the authors of the petition to 
Mr. Roosevelt themselves concede, the chief trouble with 
our wildfowl protection is not in the existence of con- 
flicting laws, but in the lax manner in which the laws 
are enforced. 





We have always considered that sea gulls come under 
the protection of that clause of the New York game law 
which relates to wild birds other than those for which a 
close season is provided, and hence that they might not be 
killed at any season; but it now develops that Chief Game 
Protector Pond classes the sea gulls as “web-footed wild- 
fowl,” and therefore construes the statute as giving them 
protection only ih the close season for ducks and geese. 
It would not be difficult to show from the use of the term 
“web-footed wildfowl” in the law that its intent is to in- 
clude game birds only, for the further restrictions as to 
modes of hunting and as to sale ahd possession clearly have 
to do only with what is game. Moreover, the terms “wild- 
fowl,” “wild-fowler” and “wild-fowling” have in common 
usage a universal application to game water fowl and their 
pursuit. No one would think of a gull plumage hunter 
as a wild-fowler. We opine, however, that Protector 
Pond is governed by a consideration of the strict interpre- 
tation of the words of the statute, and is of opinion that 
under this phraséology an action for gull killing would 
not lie. Under these circumstances the law should be 
amended in such manner as clearly and definitely to for- 
bid the killing of sea gulls. 





A five-years’ close season for antelope is proposed in 
Montana. The chief purpose of the measure is the pro- 
tection of the ant¢lope of the Yellowstone National Park. 


‘the present law. 


In the winter, when the snows drive the antelope down 
on to the Gardiner flats, the game strays out of the Park 
into Montana, and a certain number of animals are killed 
for food by the people of the town of Gardiner. Under 
present conditions, such killing, if confined to the Mon- 
tana open season, is perfectly lawful, for when once the 
game has left the Park bounds it is no longer subject to 
the Park law. In view, however, of the lessening num- 
ber of the Park antelope, the superintendents in charge 
have with good reason exerted all their influence to dis- 
courage the killing of the game when it has thus strayed 
beyond their jurisdiction. They have held that the Mon- 
tana people near the Park line should give the game im- 
munity ; but they have been powerless to secure this under 
A five-years’ close time would solve the 
difficulty, and for the sake of the. National Park antelope 
we trust that the Montana Legislature will adopt the ex- 
pedient. As for the antelope in other parts of the State, 
the conditions now prevailing will probably hold good, 
close time or no close time. The antelope that are killed 
are taken as a rule by settlers for food, and the settler 
who kills for a meat supply gets his venison without any 
particular regard for whatever law exists. 





For one more season by the law of 1897 deer hounding 
will be prohibited in the Adirondacks. In expressing 
the conviction that the non-hounding law should be re- 
enacted and hounding forbidden permanently, Lieut.-Gov. — 
Woodruff gives voice to the opinion commonly held by 
those who are conversant with the conditions prevailing in 
the North Woods, and who are sincerely concerned to see 
the stock of deer maintained. And as Mr. Woodruff 
points out, the deer are not the only big game we must 
now consider as belonging, or about to belong, to the 
Adirondack forests, for the moose is to be added, and the 
elk, too, may be given a place. Considering the future of 
the North Woods, then, the hounds should be kept out. 
The State may well adopt for the care and possession of 
its game the measures which owners of private preserves 
have proved to be so profitable: If it is to the advantage of 
Mr. Litchfield and other owners of game preserves to 
keep the dogs out absolutely and permanently, it certainly 
is for the advantage of the people to do the same with 
their deer. That part of Mr. Woodruff’s letter which 
gives his experience in feeding the deer in winter is in- 
teresting and instructive. 





It is gratifying to learn that the Néw York Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Game is prepared to take 
active steps to urge before Congress the enlargement of 
the Yellowstone National Park, so as to take in the forest 
reserve on the south and east. Every new recruit willing 
to do battle for this good cause is warmly welcomed by 
the friends of the Park, and the influence of the New York 
Association is great and will be of much assistance. We 
have long urged the importance of the extension of the 
Park as stated, and hope that the time is not distant when 
the change will be made. Older readers will remember the 
long fight made by Forest AND STREAM to preserve the 
integrity of the Park and to insure its better protection; a 
fight which culminated in the year 1894 in the passage by 
Congress of the bill introduced by Mr. Lacey, of Iowa, 
which has proved quite as effective in practice as its 
friends had hoped it would. 





Charles Plath, an expert gunsmith and long a dealer in 
fishing tackle in this city, died Jan. 13 in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. Mr. Plath was born in Germany, and 
taking part in the uprising of 1848, was obliged to flee. 
He come to New York in May, 1849. Very soon after 
his arrival he was employed as foreman by Hall, then a 
noted rifle maker of New York, whose factory turned out 
great numbers of “Kentucky” rifles, which were then in 
great detnand on the Western frontier. In 1852 Mr. Plath 
began business or his own account, manufacturing guns 
and rifles for the trade, which then included such lead- 
ing firms as Blunt & Simms, Schuyler, and Herman 
Boker. This business he continued up to and during the 
Civil War, but after its close, on account of cheaper 
labor, the introduction of machinery into country factories 
and for other reasons, gun making became unprofitable in 
New York, and Mr. Plath emharked in the general sport- 
ing goods business. In 1884 his son became a partner in 
the business, and the firm of Charles Plath & Son, dealers 
in fishing tackle, has continued up to the present time, 
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‘ 
Reminiscences.—II. 
BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


Tue boy’s first real fur trapping is usually for the musk- 
rat, an animal whose fur always has cash value negotiable 
at the country. store, the tin peddler’s cart, or with the 
itinerant fur buyer and so available for the purchase of 
ammunition, fishing tackle, jack-knives and tickets to the 
menagerie. 

Almost every farm has its swamp, ditch or beaver 
meadow brook to harbor a small stock of game, too paltry 
to invite the rivalry of the professional trapper who plies 
his craft in the great streams and marshes. The muskrat 
has little of the wariness and cunning in regard to the 
trap for which his greater relative, the beaver, is famous; 
and the young trapper having gained the mere mechanical 
mastery of the steel trap, is fairly well outfitted to essay 
the capture of this animal in such places as he is likely 
to find it. 

My soul was first fired with the ambition by the dis- 
covery of a smooth-worn place in a bog with a few chips 
of grass root and a few lumps of muskrat sign lying upon 
it. Going a little further I found other places. bearing 
similar traces of muskrat visitation, and in my ignorance 
doubted not that each was made by a different individual, 
and began at once to compute my prospective wealth. It 
was a new hunting ground to me that I was exploring, a 
great ditch cut some years before for the drainage of a 
broad beaver meadow, quite outside the limits of my ac- 
customed range, and if heard of, it was never as an 
abode of muskrats. I hardly dared to hope that it was 
as unknown in this respect to every one as it had been to 
me an hour before. Yet there was no sign of it; certainly 
there was no present occupant. My first thought was to 
secure my discovery by pre-emption, but to do this I must 
have more traps than had served me in my previous small 
operations. The two or three that I owned, with twice as 
many that could be borrowed of neighbors, made but a 
sorry muster. I remember one. which, a curiosity then, 
would be a rare one now, with spring and bedpiece all 
in one that could only be set in such few places as fitted 
it. But antiquities and curiosities were of small account 
to me then beside anything that would catch a muskrat, 
and I lent a willing ear to any deceitful tongue that cared 
to fool me with pretended wisdom. 

When old Sim, most famous of liars, beguiled me with 
tales of his marvelous success with the box trap, I spent 
hours and sound pine boards in the manufacture of traps 
that neither the yellowest of carrots nor the sweetest of 
Tallman sweets would lure a muskrat to enter, and I only 
got rid of the bait by eating it myself. 

When my traps were all set in what had seemed the 
best places, others appeared better, and they must needs 
be changed, until the first setting was not likely to be ac- 
complished but for the warning of the lengthening 
shadows along the mountain road through which I must 
pass to reach home. This was not formidable in the full 
light of day, but of a different aspect when viewed in 
the shadows of night. So I finished with more haste than 
care, yet found the wood road growing gloomy and got a 
great fright before I reached the other end of it. A boy 
could not help thinking of the panther that the profes- 
sional berry pickers used to hear with regular recurrence 
when the huckleberries began to ripen, nor to wonder if 
the beast did not occasionally haunt our mountain at other 
seasons. At any rate, I was thinking of it, and that a 
beast of prey was likely to be very hungry at this time of 
year, and trying to revive my courage with the thought of 
the charge of SB shot in my fowlingpiece while I trod 
very quick and light on the dry leaves. 

Just then my tog caught on a dead sapling that lay 
across the path, there was a sudden rustle of leaves and 
snapping of twigs 10 feet to one side, a shrill quavering 
cry in the same direction, not recognized then as the 
familiar voice of the screech owl, more than the thresh- 
ing of the leaves by the sapling top was as the noise of an 
inanimate object. Then I got to my legs and that gave 
me strength and I fled from there, turning neither to the 
right nor left. I hammered my rapid resounding way 
along the woodland road, nor slackened pace nor cast a 
lingering look behind until well out into the open pasture 
and in sight of the homestead roof. 

On sober second thought, my adventure seemed hardly 
worth relating next day. 

When I traveled the mountain road the day after it 
was cheery with the singing of birds, and my thoughts 
were far enough from brooding on savage beasts, for they 
were busy filling my traps with smaller but more de- 
sirable game. Would there be a muskrat in more than 
every trap, I wondered, yet without a fear that the num- 
ber could be less with the traps in such a choice pick of 
sure places. 

Thus hopefully I drew near the first, not disappointed, 
for there at the bottom of the clear shallow water lay a 
drowned muskrat, a mouthful of uprooted sedge in the 
set jaws, the flat scaly tail curved to the shape of a 
scimiter. For all my having been so sure of it, my heart 
choked me with a great surge of exultation when I 
loosened the tally stick, and drawing my first victim to 
the surface, was fully assured of possession. My hand was 
not strong enough to ease the jaws from this foot, and T 
had to take trap, prey and all to hard ground where I 

.could press down the spring with my foot. 

There on my hands and knees I gloated to my heart’s 
content over my prize, which was growing handsomer 

. @very minute as the fur dried. Resetting the trap with 
great care, I proceeded to examine the others, almost pre- 
red now to find without surprise a rat in every one. 
owever, it was not a great disappointment that the next 
was found undisturbed, but when another was come to in 
the same condition, it began to look as if something was 
wrong, and especially so when I came to the very last 
one without finding another so much as sprung. This 
turn of luck gave my hopes a sudden collapse, but the 
weight of the one in hand, the heavier for the ‘difficul 
of keeping a hold on the slippery tail, and the phi i 
consideration that this was my attempt, gave me a 
good deal of comfort, } remember that my intention 


of investing all the proceeds of my fur sales in a lot of new 
traps was abandoned. The need of them did not appear 
so great now that half a dozen caught but one muskrat 
a night, though perhaps it was really greater. 

The skinning of this rat. was an undertaking that 
involved much study and careful work. I had never seen 
it done, and only knew that the skin was “cased’”—that 
is, not opened along the belly—and was then stretched 


on a bow of: tough, elastic wood. I began, confidently at. 


the tail, where I had seen the skinning of other animals 
begun, and leaving it unopened elsewhere, I succeeded 
in stripping it off over the head without damage. Then I 
made a critical search for a proper stick, which I found 
at last in a slender hickory sprout, on which the pelt was 
drawn tightly with the flesh side out and fastened by two 
upward cuts through the lower edge into the wood, into 
which the edge of the skin was drawn by its own 
elasticity. I was very proud of accomplishing this suc- 
cessfully, for it was according to rule. But not so of the 
general appearance of the entire result, which was far 
enough from conforming to the models I had seen. In- 
stead of a neatly rounded bow of snowshoe shape, it re- 
sembled more an awkwardly formed letter V with. wide- 
spread ends. This was due to the manner of skinning, 
which, as I learned later, should have begun at the head. 

It was fortunate that in the pride of my heart I showed 
my handiwork next morning to a tin peddler, who in- 
formed me that my fur was unsalable by reason of the 
fashion of handling. Now the same objection is made 
to what was then demanded, and the muskrat skin, to 
find favor in the eyes of the modern buyer, must be 
stripped off from the rear and stretched on a thin oval- 
shaped piece of board, widest at the butts. 

The next day I tramped across the mountain and the 


. length of the beaver meadow with the same poor tangible 


result—namely, one muskrat. All the other traps were 
apparently undisturbed, until it became evident even to my 
unsuspicious soul that I was assisted by an invisible 
partner. Invisible he remained, and his self-appropriated 
share unknown, though I had my suspicions. At last I 
grew tired of a partnership in which I had no voice and 
got so small a share of the profits, and I knew not what 
portion of the stock I might be left with at the end, so I 
took up the traps and departed, thankful to get away with- 
out the loss of one. 

For all the vexatious interruptions and the small array 
of fur to show for all my pains, what happy days were 
those spent in my first fur trapping, the leisurely morn- 
ing tramps. through the budding, blossoming woods, 
chickadees bearing me roadside company, jays creating 
senseless panic overhead as I advanced, and the cock 
grouse drumming to his nesting mate. Then there was 
the tramp along the brook, always expecting to find a 
catch in every next trap until the last was reached, gaping 
as serenely as I left it the day before. The whole course 
of the line of traps only once in one day gave me more 
than the one trophy to bear away. That was when hear- 
ing the puppy-like whine of a muskrat a few yards before 
me, I squatted in ambush among the dry sedge and pres- 
ently saw the head of a swimming rat appear from be- 
hind a tussock. I fired at sight, and, he dived as quickly . 
without perceptibly increasing the commotion caused by 
the shower of shot. Reviling myself for my supposed 
blunder, the common one of overshooting, I watched close- 
ly for an under-wake leading to the nearest burrow. I be- 
gan reloading in nervous haste, my fingers all thumbs, 
finding everything on top and nothing at hand, spilling 
ammunition right and left as I loaded with eyes on the 
brook. But the smooth surface continued, and when 
my gun was reloaded I went to seek some consoling ex- 
cuse for the miss in the place I had aimed at, which, by 
the way, is something I never knew a boy, nor many 
men, omit when the opportunity offered. In such a case 
a shot mark in range or a tuft of hair, a feather, or a drop 
of blood, affords a healing balm to the mortified spirit. I 
found the tussock cut by shot in direct range, and was 
wondering how the game escaped, when I saw the tail of 
a muskrat pointing upward just beneath the ‘surface, and 
then made out the body—all quite motionless. . More 
puzzled than ever. I laid hold of the tail carefully and 
gave a smart pull, when, to my great amazement, the 
dead muskrat arose to the surface with a mouthful of 
uprooted sedge. This was my. first acquaintance of a not 
uncommon trick that has saved me more than one muskrat 
that would otherwise have been given up for lost. 

At last my-traps were all taken up and tied together 
by the rings, the tally sticks were left in their places to 
fool my self-constituted partner on our fruitless round of 
the trapping ground, and slinging my burden over my 
shoulder, I started homeward on a roundabout tour of 
exploration. First down stream to the low, grassy em- 
bankment, recognized by few who see it now as mark- 
ing the beaver’s log-built dam. Few understood ther 
what an important part its builders played in the history 
of the country. They were fought for to the death by 
savage tribes long before the advent of white men—the 
prize most hotly contested and most adroitly intrigued for 
by the English, Dutch and French in their struggle for 
supremacy. Indian hunter and free white trapper braved 
all hardships and perils in their untiring search for the 
last colony of beavers, and vied with each other in the 
skill that outwitted the cunning prey and wrought final 
extinction. When the peaceable settlers came to make a 
home where the axe had never cleared a rod, the rank 
wild herbage of the broad beaver meadow furnished 
abundant winter fodder. 

Precious little I knew of all these things, only that there 
were yet free trappers in the far West, and dreamed en- 
chanting day dreams of being one myself when I got to 
be a man; and all things are become possible to Doy. 
There was room enough yet beyond the Mississippi, as I 
knew by the map of North America that I studied most 
of all in my: school atlas, for not far west of a-great river 
a vast expanse of yellow was designated “unexplored 
region,” and another thickly dotted to represent sand, 
“The Great American Desert.” But my fancy traveled far 
beyond these to the grand forests and clear. swift’ rivers 
of Oregon, attracted partly by the better defined green 
block on the map, but more by the narrative of Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition and Irving’s delightful stories — 
Astoria and “Captain Bonneville’s Adventures,” whi 


had been the charm of the winter’s evenings. 
“*\When T came to the hemor woods through Which the 





brook wound for sixty rods, it was easy to imagine my- 
self ing in the perpetual shade of the giant firs and 
cedars ‘the roaring on, albeit I could step across 
it wherever I pleased, and its roaring was as gentle as 
-Bottom’s. The minnows that began to appear in flashing 
Schools were salmon, and my two muskrats represented 
my morning’s catch of beaver. My smooth bore easily 
became the long-barreled rifle of the mountain man; my 
cowhide boots, noiseless moccasins, and my sheep’s gray 
garments his fringed buckskin leggings and hunting shirt. 

I chose a pleasant spot where I might guard against 
ey by the Indians of whom the forest, no doubt, were 

ull. 

I knew how the pelts ought to be taken off, ripped from 
chin to brisket and then the head carefully. 

To do this without cutting the skin, and do it quickly, 
was the only difficulty. It was a knack to be acquired only 
by experience, and I was not a little puzzled how it was 
to be gained by skinning no more than one or two rats a 
day, and almost wished, as one of my friends did when 
vexed with his own awkwardness in skinning a fox, “By 
thunder! I wish I could shoot foxes enough to remem- 
ber how to skin ’em, or else not shoot any.” But neither 
of us gave up trapping or fox hunting for that reason. 

When at last the first muskrat was flayed, I pitched the 
carcass to some little distance from me down the brook, 
wondering as the smooth, slender, scaly tail slid from 
my hand whether it might not furnish as choice a dainty 
as the beaver’s is said to. It would certainly be scant and 
hard to get, which I used to think were my grandmother’s 
reasons for recommending a chicken’s neck to us children 
as “the sweetest part of the crittur, my dears.” 

It was so near noon that I was loth to wait fire making 
and cooking for the small results such a morsel would 
bring a boy’s appetite and so postponed the experiment 
until a more favorable chance. But it has never quite 
come, and to this day I do not know the taste of a musk- 
rat’s tail.. Not so the flesh, which I have eaten and found 
so excellent as to warrant our Indian’s preference of it to 
hares and squirrels. Its name and tail cause an unjust 
prejudice against it among us. 

As I plied my knife, the woods far and near were stirred 
by many sounds soft and low, or discordant and harsh; 
chickadees, friendliest of wood folk, lisping their usual 
and: best known call, or too briefly piping the less familiar 
love note, the sweetest of the songs of earliest spring; the 
nuthatches’ thin trumpet, one unknown and unseen bird 
continually whistling a single, sharp, clear call for a dog 
that never came; a scornful squirrel, snickering and 
jeering at me, head downward, rattling the bark with the 
nervous twitching of his claws. Far away down the 
brook a band of bluejays, their discordant voices softened 
by distance, were berating some real or suspected enemy, 
supported by a legation of their black relatives. All 
furnished good stuff for the imagination to make into 
signals of spying Indians. Then the clamor of the jays 
drew. nearer, there was a loud splash in the brook and a 
number of frightened minnows came scurrying along pools 
and shallows, some leaping clear of the water in their 
haste. 

The cause of the little fishes’ fright now appeared; a 
weasel-shaped animal of twice the size and darker color 
than that bloodthirsty raider of poultry houses came along 
the bank carrying a large minnow in his mouth. I should 
have recognized it at once as a mink if it had not been 
for the color, which was not black as a mink, but brown 
and not of the darkest at that. I reached slowly and 
cautiously for my gun with what is always a boy’s first 
thought, to shoot every strange wild beast or bird at 
sight. Luckily, mine could not be carried out at once, and 
the delay gave time for a lesson in natural history that 
was later of value. Before I got my gun in hand the new- 
comer on the scene came to the freshly skinned muskrat 
lying directly in his path, and it immediately became an 
object of the greatest interest to him. He stopped short 
with a backward start of surprise. Then he began an 
examination of his discovery, craning his long neck till 
his forelegs looked as if set in the middle of the body. 
Becoming satisfied of its nature, he drew nearer to 
it, dropped the fish from his mouth, as, I supposed, for 
better examination by the finer sense of smell. But after 
a little dibble of the carcass with his nose, he seized it by 
the neck and began dragging it, by the way he came, so 
easily, though it must have been twice his own weight, that 
I wondered at his strength. 

The jays discovered me, and evidently thought me more 
dangerous than the previous object of their attention, for 
they flocked overhead with a louder outburst of discord. 
noticed at once by the mink, which discovered its cause, let 
go his burden and retreated a yard or two with evident 
reluctance, for he returned in a moment, all the while 
with his eyes upon me, until as he was about to lay hold 
of his prize, I fired. At the report the jays fled in 
terror. The lifting veil disclosed the last flash of blue 
plumage disappearing in the mist of budding leaves from 
behind the cloud of smoke that now hid my mark. 


Christmas at L’Aurore, 1900. 


Tus invitation was sent out by Mr. Edgar Magness from his 
hunting lodge L’Aurore on Lookout Mountain, in Alabama: 


Another fair Christmas has come to L’Aurore. 
Its pine-tree bells are ringing; 

The mistletoe bough hangs over the door, 
The pine fire now is singing. 


Come up, if. you will, my welcome is wide, 
Break again on a bachelor’s dreaming; 

We'll merrily glide in the Christmas-tide 
Which over my mountain is streaming. 


Walk in my mountain path, I then will see 
Within each footprint gleaming, 

The wind-blown stars of anemone 

. And bluets faintly beaming. 


@ome, then, to me, the way is clear, 

With each steep step a wider view is found; 
5 Sale as cin et to me = year; 
_' Then pass my teacups, all around. 


~ i 
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A Month on Miftinockett. 


Ir has been said that I have lately returned from a 
“successful hunting trip in Maine. If spending a month 
camping on Millinockett Lake in a comfortable log camp 
commanding a grand view of Mt. Katahdin, and having 
plenty of game and fish killed by your friends, is a suc- 
cessful hunting trip, Ihave, with an accent on the success. 

Many times have I been to the same region and the 
same camp, and each year it is more enjoyable. 

This year we started from Boston three strong, in- 
cluding the Man from Pennsylvania. The excitement be- 
gan as soon as we boarded the Pullman. It was a car 
composed entirely of compartments; the train was 
crowded (as trains leaving Boston always are), and the 
ticket agent had sold uppers and lowers promiscuously to 
men and women who had never seen each other be- 
fore, and in’ the same compartment. Even a Parisian 
would have been startled by such indecency as this. It 
was doubly aggravating, as we had wired two days ahead 
for our berths and found people on the train with much 
better accommodations than ours, and who had bought 
their tickets that day. 

_ _.We landed in Bangor early on the morning of Sept. 1. 
Here we had breakfast, and I proceeded to nearly go on 
the back of my head, slipping on the frost-covered plat- 
form. So much for the Maine summer climate. 

The Bangor & Aroostok Railroad takes us seventy- 
five miles north to one of the gateways to the wilderness— 
Norcross. Here we are met by our old guide, John O. 
Hale, of Medway. He stands 6 feet 4 inches in his stock- 
ings, and a better guide never reached any altitude. He 
has everything ready, so that all we have to do is to put on 
our old togs, leave our store clothes in our trunks at the 
Norcross House and proceed up the lakes on the good 
ship Gypsie, Capt. Higgins. 

The Man from Pennsylvania was at once struck by 
the amount of water and the number of rocks. For they 
do not have much use for water in Pennsylvania, and 
apparently have very few rocks. 

The first lake is North Twin, then Pemadumcook and 
Ambajijis. By this time a newcomer’s jaws are usually a 
little twisted trying to masticate Maine names. But they 
soon have a chance to twist themselves in other ways, for 
we now come to the Millinockett carry, where we land 
from the steamer in canoes, being met by Gene Hale, 
John’s son, who is to be our other guide. The carry is a 
smooth one for Maine and hardly one-fourth of a mile 
long. But all carries have a reputation which they have 
to live up to. It seems a second nature to them. How- 
ever, we are soon across, minus a little enthusiasm per- 
haps, but it immediately returns as we enter Millinockett 
in the Rushton rowboats, Pemadumcook and Pockwak- 
lums. 

This beautiful lake of many islands is about seven 
miles long and four wide. It is full of rocks, islands and 
loons. John Hale’s camp, Millinockett Lodge, is on the 
south shore of the lake, about two miles from the carry. 
It is a peculiarly favored spot for a camp. The whole 
Katahdin range lies across the lake to the north, the camp 
being placed so that it faces directly at the mountain. 
Nesowadnehunk is on one side and Turner on the other, 
‘with Katahdin towering above them in the middle, the 
most beautiful mountain east of the Rockies. The first 
thing you put your foot on is a fine sand beach a hundred 
yards long. John keeps his camp in apple pie order. No 
wood pile nor dump heap in front of the entrance. No 
garden of tin cans nor empty bottles. The camp is 30 
feet long inside with the main entrance in the center and 
a broad piazza running the whole length. About 200 yards 
back of the camp are two crystal springs, the water in 
them having a temperature in midsummer of 42 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The camp is provided with cots, and all bedding, table 
crockery, napkins, tablecloths, etc. In fact, it is thor- 
oughly equipped in every way. In the living room there 
is a large window in each end, the: one facing the lake 
having a window seat and many cushions. Several rock- 
ing chairs, a large open Franklin stove, mounted heads, 
etc., serve to complete our comfort and the attractive- 
ness of the camp. To the rear, past the springs, two 
paths lead to the Nesowadnehunk tote road, joining it at 
different points. 

Why do so many sports and campers go up the West 
Branch? They go struggling up, wearying themselves on 
carries, because they think it is further in. Why be so far 

in when just as much game, if not more, is to be had 
around Millinockett? Abol, Togue and the Big Logan are 
all easily reached from the lake. They think it is too 
near Norcross. But the game does not mind being near 
Norcross. What they want to avoid is people, and they 
don’t care if it is on North Twin or Nesowadnehunk. 
Take a trip any day during the season from Millinockett 
up the West Branch. You leave the lake inhabited only 
by wild things and you find the river lined with camps 
and crowded with canoes. Where does the wildness come 
in as compared with Millinockett? I have seen sixty deer 
and several moose in less than five days, and never left 
the lake. It is nearer the railway, but it is off the beaten 
track. 


The Doctor and Chase joined us in a few days, and 
the cannonading commenced. The Doctor is a convert, 
having always considered deer shooting brutal till he saw 
one in the wild. Now he says that “Every wild animal's 
death is a tragedy, so the sooner and quicker it takes 
place the better.” Chase did not have to be converted. 

The Mar from Pennsylvania is busy hunting, showing 
John how they cook in his State, and discussing the 
merits of springs. John spends his spare time fixing the 
sights on his new .30-40 Winchester and lashing Old 
Reliable with a r-inch rope to a piazza post. because he 
says it roars and thrashes when it sees the new gun. The 
Pennsylvanian ought to be paid for the fish he catches. 
It gives the locality a reputation. Pickerel. white perch 
and trout all seem to be fond of him. They love to get on 
his hook. Why is it that fish are so devoted to some 
people? I’m one of those unfortunates whom they re- 
fuse to associate with. P., the Judge, and I start to-day 
to shoot a deer. We have started several times before, but 
were too modest to talk much about it. We are not afraid 
of the game wardens, for ‘we have nearly a bushel of $6 
licenses. Well, we are off in the Pemadumcook with a 


canoe in tow. We head for Big Mud Brook, with the 
Man from Pennsylvania at the tiller, Gene Hale rowing 
and the rest of us shivering. It is a good four miles 
to the mouth of the brook, where we anchor the boat 
and proceed in the canoe. Gene and I handle the 
paddles, and the others fail to keep warm in the bottom 
of the canoe. It is a dreary hole, Mud Brook, and well 
named. The Doctor disagrees with me in this, and thinks 
it a lovely stream, and that there is no mud. Gene sees 
a deer as we go up stream, but apart from that, sheldrakes 
seem to be the only game. It continues to rain and grow 
colder. About three miles from its mouth is the head of 
navigation. There is an old lumber camp here, where we 
intend having lunch. But the Judge is particular and does 
not like the looks of it, so we eat in the rain. Lunch 
over, we start for home. As we proceed down stream we 
realize that it is raining, that we are very cold and it is 
six miles home. Conversation lags considerably. Even 
the Judge fails to keep it going. Perhaps this accounts 
for the fact that just as we come in sight of the Pema- 
dumcook Gene sees a deer, Instantly we are warm. Never 
thought of being cold. The game is in a cove about 300 
yards to the left, so we proceed in that direction. The 
Man from Pennsylvania remarks that he cannot shoot 
through me. I blur his aim. There are two deer now, 
and they have come down to the beach to drink. Gene 
turns the cance broadside some 200 yards from the beach; 
there is the sharp report of a ..30-40 from center of the 
boat—the Man from Pennsylvania has got his deer. The 
other one runs a little way into the bushes, but I can 
see the rear end of him. Awful moment! I would not 
miss that deer for a farm in the presence of that Penn- 
sylvanian. I raise the Lee navy rifle to my shoulder and 
fire. Again that little gun has stood me true, for the 
deer limps a little way and lies down. So the fun that was 
stored up in the Pennsylvanian’s heart at my expense has 
to remain there. We go ashore, P. puts a bullet through 
the neck of the wounded deer and Gene goes for the 


rowboat. The first deer is dead, its back being broken. 
Both are bucks. We load them into the canoe and start 
for home. It rains, and how cold we are when we reach 


camp again. John comes down with a compassionate look 
on his face, for he sees no game. Presently his eyes stand 
out like two peeled potatoes, and he changes the subject. 
The Man from Pennsylvania and the Judge leave us to- 
day. They go back to their native State, having grown 
fat and lusty, and with many tales to startle the Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen. 

The next day the “sports” arrive. Three of them, all 
bloodthirsty and new to the business. They consist of 
Ale, Cuba and Telephone. 

Chase immediately starts in to tell them all about it. 
They can get deer without thinking long before he has 
exhausted his resources. The Doctor looks on and smiles 
wisely, for he has just come in with -his deer. 

In the evening, Chase tells us of his first moose. He 
and John went to the cave west of the camp and there they 
saw five or six deer, one of them a big buck. Chase 
gets his eye on him at last; the muzzle of his gun makes 
curves in the air as he whispers to John, “Better not 
shoot, had I? Jsn’t that a moose?” 

We discuss on the subject of Maine game laws. We 
“sports” consider ourselves very much wronged, and so 
do the guides. We spend much money in the State, and 
all the laws seem directed against us. The Game Com- 
missioners and lumbermen seem to be the only ones satis- 
fied—the Commissioners because they made _ the laws, 
and the lumbermen because they pay no attention to them. 
The wardens avoid a lumber camp as they would a plague. 
It is not healthy ground for wardens. I know of. one 
case where the lumbermen from a camp caught through 
the ice two bushels of trout from a couple of trout ponds 


one Sunday. Why are all the game laws leveled against 
outsiders? 


Several of us went on a Jim Crow hunting trip to- 
day, and much to the surprise of John and ourselves, re- 
turned successful. Maine-guides have not much use for 
Jim Crows. They get less game, cause more fires and 
general disturbance and need more help than any one that 
goes to the State. A Jim Crow is one that goes it alone. 
Paddles his own canoe, as it were. Chase is going to 
pene conduct a party to Togue Pond to-morrow. 
Ale and Telephone are going with Gene for guide, but he 
simply goes to do the cooking, etc. The responsibility 
entirely lies with Chase. Togue Pond, probably the 
most beautiful sheet of water in the State, lies between 
Millinockett and Katahdin. Opposite the camp at the 
Club House the trail starts, running past the, Trout 
Ponds, and occupies about four miles in distance, or ten 
of fatigue. It is a very rough trail and a difficult one to 
follow. Chase has stated that he can go directly to 
Togue Pond without losing the trail once. He tried and 
lost it before he had gone forty rods. Butt he caught a 
togue and is happy. 

While they were at Togue the Doctor, Chase and I, with 
John, went to camp over night at Mud Brook. As we 
were changing from rowboat to canoe John began to gaze 
at a big black stump. The Doctor laughingly asked him 
if he took it for a moose. “Well, we seen a moose stand 
just like that before.” . And then it moved, a big bull, and 
behind it a cow. It is curious how moose appear only 
when you are making the most noise and least expect 
them. The Doctor and Chase left us to-day. I don’t see 
how we are going to know how to do things now that 
Chase is gone. He shot a loon before he left. 

The clouds begin to darken on my horizon. Ale is 
determined to climb Katahdin. Telephone and Cuba 
were to go with him, but they are backing out. Tele- 
phone is not well, and Cuba shot a deer one day and has 
had the doe fever ever since. John’s cow has been a 
godsend to all these invalids. 

The “bean hole” is always a place of interest at Mil- 
linockett Lodge. No one knows the true virtues of baked 
beans that has not tasted them baked in the ground Maine 
style. It is an interesting operation to see them going 
in, and doubly so coming out. We stand around holding 
our breath for fear they are a failure. 

Well,.my fate is settled. The man with doe fever has 
not recovered, so I must tackle Katahdin. I have been 
there before and know what it is. Ale has climbed Mt. 
Washington two or three times and thinks he is. going to 
have a picnic. _We will see what we will see. 


We are off this morning for that old pile of rocks, 


Crossing the carry, we proceed up the West Branch of 
the Penobscot from the head of Ambajijis Lake. Gene 
goes with us. At Ambajijis carry there is a team, but we 
are traveling light, so we lug our stuff across. Above the 
carry the lovely West Branch begins to show its beauties. 
It would be hard to find a prettier river anywhere. We 
paddle along between banks covered to the water’s edge 
with birch, fir, spruce, pine and maple. Here and there 
an open meadow appears, the river narrows and then 
widens into almost a lake. The carries come every two 
or three miles. At every turn in the river Katahdin 
comes nearer and nearer, and the slide up which the trail 
goes looks steeper and steeper. Toward evening we 
come to the end of the water part of the trip, and camp 
at night opposite the mouth of Abol Stream. Ale remarks 
that “The carries do get a little monotonous after a 
while.” We turn in early, so as to be fresh in the morn- 
ing. Breakfast over, we paddle across stream, haul out 
the canoe and start on the five-mile tramp to the foot of 
the slide. It is a pretty walk through the woods, mostly 
up hill, but once in a while down a pitch and over a moun- 
tain brook. There is one redeeming feature about climb- 
ing Katahdin—good cold water at intervals all the way, 
even near the summit. 

I insisted upon a rest of fifteen minutes at the foot, hav- 
ing had some experience in this matter before. There are 
several good rules to follow in mountain climbing. Al- 
ways rest before you get tired. Rest often, but not long 
at a time. Leave the whisky alone. We start up that 
heart-breaking, slide. It is a very discouraging piece of 
territory. Loose sand, gravel, stones and rocks, all com- 
bine to make your feet go the wrong way. The man 
who had been up Mt. Washington three times started out 
at an awful pace. I did not say anything myself, as I had 
committed the same error when I first tackled the job, but 
I did a lot of thinking and wondered if it was because he 
had no idea of what was before him or that I had run up 
against a holy terror in the mountain business. He got 
way. ahead, he and Gene. I had to crane my neck to look 
at them. It went along thus for some little time, when 
upon struggling to the top of a very steep pitch I found 
Ale waiting for me. He evidently thought it unkind to 
leave me so far behind. It was generous of him, and I 
appreciated it. He even went so far as to cause me to wait 
for him several times before we gained the plateau. 

The view was opening up in a wonderful way. Lake 
after lake appeared, till it looked more water than land— 
North and South Twin, Pemadumcook, Ambajijis, Mil- 
linockett, the Jo Merry lakes, Nahmakanta, Rainbow, 
Chesuncook, Moosehead and a hunderd other lakes and 
ponds. , It is said that you can see 200 from the summit. 
Some one remarked that it looks as if a mirror had 
been broken over the landscape. On climbing Katahdin 
for the first time you imagine when you reach the top 
of the slide it will be smooth sailing. How disappointed 
you are when you get there. A mass of great square 
edged rocks thrown on top of each other in a terrible 
way. It is evidently too steep to slide. It would not 
know which way to go, and neither does the poor be- 
nighted who is on his journey up. One has to tackle it 
parrot fashion and hang on by the teeth. 

But all troubles are over at last, and we find ourselves 
on the plateau—a great level tract which stretches away 
to the east in a gradual slope to the summit. Trees have 
long since decided that lower altitudes are more en- 
joyable. It is grass, low shrubs, moss, lichens and rocks. 
The latter seem to be the principal crop. 

In the center of the pleateau is a fine cold spring. 
Where it springs from on the top of a mountain is a 
question often asked and never answered. But it is there 
and has cooled many a weary throat. After resting a bit 
we started for the summit. If our legs were not con- 
stantly threatening to strike for overtime it would not 
be so bad. The highest point is reached and we are 
repaid. A more magnificent view I Rave never seen from 
any mountain. We look directly down into the great 
basin—an amphitheater with almost perpendicular walls 
3,000 feet high and a tiny black lake at the bottom. Many 
other lakes have come into view, notably Katahdin Lake 
and Nesowadnehunk. To the south the Togue ponds seem 
almost at our feet, and beyond the Millinockett looks 
like a great silver tray. The camp can be plainly see with- 
out a glass. 

At this time of the year the coloring of the moun- 
tain is superb. It defies description. Se is clad with 
birches which are a rich old gold, gradually fading away 
to green as they grow lower and lower on the mountain 
side. Dark streaks of pine, hemlock and spruce make the 
whole look like a gigantic Persian rug. We climb over 
to the southern peak. The ridge is about 2 yard wide and 
is composed of tilting granite rocks. It tumbles off 
peipendicularly into the basin on one side and almost as 
steep on the other. One year when the Doctor went 
across he did it on his hands and knees, remarking, “I 
look neither to the right nor to the left.” 

Gaining this peak, we are at the end of our climb. The 
Saw Tooth lies below us, being the eastern spur of the 
mountain. I have seen people with courage enough to 
tackle it. We need what little we have left to take us 
to the river. Descending is in some ways more difficult 
than coming up. You have to be much more careful not 
to fall. Your feet fly out in the most ungentlemanly 
manner, causing you to sit on very uncomfortable spots. 
My camera insisted on swinging around and acting as a 
cushion. It was not of the pneumatic variety. 

But at last we reach the river, weary and worn and 
sad. Ale decided that Mt. Washington is not in the same 
class with Katahdin, and I have decided for the third 
time never to go up again. 

Getting an early start in the morning, we return to 
Millinockett, considering ourselves heroes. There is one 
thing more. Something very serious has happened at 
Millinockett. I do not know if it ever will recover. Sun- 
day has been introduced by the Judge. It is not known 
quite what the idea was, but it was strongly insisted on. 
Sunday never got in so far before, and it did not seem to 
enjoy camping out. It is said that at times it reaches 
Norcross if the weather is favorable, but I have never seen 
any signs of it there. Possibly this will be its last visit to 
Millinockett. Let us hope so. The fatal day has come. 
Back to the noise and bustle of the great metropolis— 
cable cars and telephones. We sée the last -of John at 


Norcross, all having sworn to return next year.. 
i condi ete stand Pockwakemus, 
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John Gomez. 


It was in 1884 that I first met old John. I had been 
making a canoe cruise through the Ten Thousand Islands, 
and the time was about the first week in April. I was 
camped at Cape Roman, where I met an old fisherman. 
He landed at my camp one morning, where we had a 
short conversation. I do not remember what we talked 
about, nor does it matter. But I do distinctly remember 
that I looked my visitor over with a great deal of interest. 
A short, stocky built man, his clothing. consisting of 
trousers and shirt, supplemented by an old cap that had a 
decided air of being home made. Short, curly hair, quite 
gray, and the brightest, clearest eye I had ever seen, a 
soft pleasant voice with a peculiar foreign accent and 
somewhat broken by the loss of his teeth. As he talked 
with me, he looked me in the face with a frankness that 
was refreshing, after noting the shifty eyes of the most 
of the men I had met in that section. He stopped but a 
few minutes. When asking for tobacco to fill his pipe, he 
stepped in his boat and pulled away. 

The next day it set in to rain, and for two weeks there 
was more rain than sun. About the end of that time I 
had worked up to Palm Hammak, well in among the 
islands. It had been raining quite heavily. I was somewhat 
wet and considerably depressed, when turning round a 
little point I saw a skiff anchored near the shore. Smoke 
was curling up from a sand box on the stern. and stand- 
ing knee-deep in the water alongside was my Cape Roman 
fisherman. He saw me as quickly as I saw him, and 
swinging an old black coffee pot, he yelled, “Coffee! 
Coffee!’ I paddled alongside, and was soon sipping hot 
coffee, black as ink and strong enough to float a bullet. 
The fisherman was old John Gomez, and that was the 
beginning of an acquaintance of which I was and am 
still rather more than proud. 

Old John was very reticent at first, but after several 
years’ acquaintance he opened out quite freely. He has 
told me many very interesting stories of his adventures, 
telling them in such a modest way that they always car- 
ried conviction in the telling. Some of these stories I 
have already told to Forest AND STREAM readers. I may 
tell some more when the mood takes me. 
no opportunity to learn all I could of his past life from 
others, and although parts of his life would not ‘sound 
wel! in a Sunday school book, still I believe he was in the 
main truthful and honest. That his was an eventful life 
no one can question; would it could be faithfully written. 
His was a fitting end to such a life. Able to live alone, he 
was certainly able to die alone. May the sand rest lightly 
on him. , S. D. KENDALL. 


A Word About Forest and Stream. 


OAKLAND, Jan, 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: It has 
been many a long day since I have thus headed a letter: 
but as I sat by a bright, coal fire in the grate and alter- 
nately watched the flames shoot upward and their the 
rain as it came pouring steadily down upon the roofs of 
the adjacent houses, the spirit moved me to commune 
with those old friends of mine that, although never 
seen in the flesh, and known only through your columns, 
would still be hailed as old and long tried friends, should 
iate ever bring them more nearly within my ken. 

From where I sit writing I can hear the guns of the 
hunters, who even in this inclement weather are har- 
assing the ducks in the bay that makes up between 
Oakland and the Alameda shore; and it brings vividly to 
mind many an exciting day’s sport I have enjoyed in that 
most fascinating pursuit ere old age had stiffened my 
joints and made the attractions of a cozy, comfortable 
fireside superior to duck hunting in a storm. Indeed, as 
others have written before me, the lust for blood grows 
weaker with the approach of age, and I confess that I 
now take as much pleasure in going down on to the 
Eighth street bridge, which spans the estuary a couple 
of blocks from my residence, and watching the canvas- 
backs, pintails, widgeons, cranes, etc., there, where, pro- 
tected by the strong arm of the law, they paddle and 
wade about in perfect security not a stone’s throw away, 
as I ever did in seeing a pile of their blood-stained car- 
casses lying in the bottom of my hunting boat. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, when in Mason 
Valley, Nev., I began sending a fugitive letter now and 
then to the Forest AND STREAM; and to the best of my 
recollections not a week has passed since then when it 
has failed to arrive at my door direct from the hand of 
the publishers, or that its contents did not assuage the 
galling of the chains of business. 

Only an hour ago I was looking over some of the old 
files of the dear old journal, and came upon an illustrated 
page that aroused old-time memories of the most tender 
and affecting character. In the center stood an upright 
bear. carrying over his shoulder long stalked floral 
offerings of the wilderness, and underneath the well- 
known signature of Awahsoose, while running around it 
in a border, forming wreath, were the written signatures 
of grand old Nessmuk, J. A. Henshall, Elliot Coues, 
Al Fresco, Corp. Lot Warfield, Podgers, Kingfisher, 
Jacobstaff, and a host of others who were weekly con- 
tributors in those days, but many of whom have since 
laid down forever the gun, the paddle, and the pen, and 
crossed over the shadowy range to those Elysian Fields 


of the blest, where I have faith to believe they gathered - 


to greet Mather and Robinson, who so quickly fol- 
lowed them. 

We are all, I think, inclined to sigh for the good old 
days gone long years ago, and to judge the present 
through old prejudices; but few of us would hesitate to 
say that the Ronast AND STREAM has steadily improved, 
and that its course has been constantly upward, both in 
its mechanical and mental attributes. It was always an 
advocate of the highest form of sport, but of late years 
it seems to me to have laid more stress than ever before 
upon that noblest theme of all—the preservation of the 
surviving remnants of our once glorious heritage. Even 


the Singing Mouse, thorough sportsman that he is, never ° 


fails to sound with trumpet tones the alarm of useless 
slaughter or to stay as far as in him lies the westward 
moving tide of our fast vanishing game. 

No doubt the bright galaxy of writers that now adorns 
your pages will be as tendely remembered twenty-five 


I have missed | 
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years hence as are those of whom I have written; but it 


seems to me that with some of the later ones there is a 
skepticism: apparent that was, to say the least, less obstru- 
sive in those days, This was most forcibly illustrated at the 
time you invited your readers to give any evidence they 
could regarding the power of a weasel to follow a trail 
by scent. In reply, several of your correspondents 
(myself included) sent accounts of incidents that it was 
understood came under their personal observation, bear- 
ing directly upon the subject. How authentic the other 
accounts were I, of course, have no means of knowing, 
but of my own article I can only say that, in my case, the 
incident occurred exactly as it was described; and I saw 
no grounds for doubting the veracity of the others, but 
I noticed that a later writer seemed inclined to view the 
circling of a half-grown rabbit in its flight as a rehash 
of an oldtime fable, evidently forgetting that there is a 
vast difference between a half-grown cottontail and a 10- 
pound jack rabbit. But I am getting old and irritable; 
so, with a long life to Forest AND STREAM, I close. 

Yours, as of old, Forkep DEER. 

George A. Boardman. 
From the Calais, Me., Times, Fan. 18, 

It is with profound grief that the Times records the 
decease of this eminent citizen. Mr. Boardman passed 
peacefully into pleasant dreams, at his home on Lafayette 
street, last Friday morning. In our sense of personal 
sorrow which the event brings, all readers will share. 
His weekly articles contributed to this paper during 
the past five years on scientific, ethical, educational and 
political subjects would fill a volume. His last article 
was published in the issue of Dec. 20, on the subject of 
“Wars of the Century.” He was also a contributor to 
other papers and magazines, especially the Forest AND 
STREAM, for many years and until two weeks before his 
death, and the constant demand for his writings attested 
their merit and the interest they aroused. 

It will require more than a single article to portray 
Mr. Boardman’s life, work and qualities, all of which 
were of a kind to induce respect, confidence and friend- 
ship. His life was in the daylight, and he was esteemed 


GEORGE A. BOARDMAN. 
From Forest anp Stream, Aug. 5, 1899. 


of all acquaintances. At an outing of prominent citizens, 
three years ago, it was decided by a unanimous vote that 
George A. Boardman, of all men who had resided in the 
St. Croix Valley, had best enjoyed the blessings and 
fruition of human life. Successful in business, fortunate in 
family relations, contented in his studies, broad and ‘keen 
in intellect, varied in accomplishments, stainless in char- 
acter,“ observant of affairs, with ample wealth, he was 
passing ‘his declining years with a happiness that be- 
fited a naturalist, Christian and noble man. He was the 
last of the aggregation of great business men of the 
last generation who won fortune from the lumbering 
industry here. 

Mr. Boardman was born in Newburyport,, Mass., Feb. 
5, 1818, his ancestors coming from Yorkshire, England, 
and settling in Newburyport, May 10, 1637. He came to 
Calais with his parents in 1828, and left school to go to 
work at the age of 13, and at 21 was a partner with Hon. 
William Todd. He conducted the largest lumber busi- 
ness on'the St. Croix River until 1871, when he retired 
from active business to enjoy the fruit of his labor in 
travel and in pursuit of his favorite study. He had been 
a noted raturalist and an authority on ornithology for 
nearly fifty years. His private museum comprised the 
finest collection of mounted birds in New England, if 
not on the continent. 

He had studied the fauna of Maine as no other field 
naturalist has ever done, and passed twenty winters in 
Florida and other southern lands in pursuit of his favorite 
studies He was a life member of the Natural History 
Societies of Boston, Mass., and London, England, a 
lifelong friend of Profs. Baird and Coues, of the Smith- 
sonian -Institution at Washington; Dr. Brewer, of 
Boston, Charles Hallock, of New York. Among, his 
other scientific and literary friends were: Rey. Dr, Be- 
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thune, the eminent theologian; Senator Geo. F. Ed- 
munds; Walter Brackett, the celebrated painter of fishes; 
Rev. James Smith, of Philadelphia; Prof. Bailey, of 
Fredericton, N..B.; Dr. Leith Adams, Judge Ritchie, of 
New Brunswick; Henry Ward Beecher, and scores of 
other eminent personages. 

Readers of the Times will remember the beautiful trib- 
ute which Mr. Boardman wrote in memory on his friend 
James Murchie. whose death occurred last May. One 
paragraph of that fine obituary aptly applies to the 
writer's own life: “There was manifested none of the 
decrepitude or petulance of old age. When last I saw 
him, his face was sunshiny, for his 86 years had always 
been maturing goodness. The length of his life is neither 
magical nor mysterious, when we consider certain habits 
and dispositions which he possessed. He lived simply 
and loved simplicity, he was unostentatious, industrious, 
frugal and democratic. Temperate in all things, he was 
a latter day Puritan, an improvement on the old 
Puritan in that it adds cheer to a loyal devotion 
to the right. His great age was beautiful simply 
because his youth had been so; his October was the 
natural result of his May. His latter days had a magnifi- 
cent maturity because in his younger days he had al- 
ways sought that which was good. He was like one of 
those glorious maples that we see in October, that nature 
crowns as the resplendent monarch of the surrounding 


forest.” 
Glatuyal History. 
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Midwinter Bird Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The usual routine of midwinter bird life in this locality 
appears unchanged. I have not had opportunity for 
special jaunts among the thickets, and so cannot speak 
positively as to their denizens, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that such a visit would reveal most of my oldtime 
friends, whose retiring habits keep them away from the 
beaten track of the casual observer. 

The call of the meadowlark, with its curious ventrilo- 
quial effect, comes floating up on every puff of air that 
fans your face when you pass among the meadows and 
fields—a charming little musical voice, full of remi- 
niscence. 

Along the roadside a quick eye will catch a glint of 
white feathers far ahead, as a party of juncos, disturbed 
by the ringing puck! puck! of horse hoofs on frozen 
ground, flick away in jerky flight among the nanny 
bushes. .A number of hawks seem resident this winter, 
sparrow and hen hawks being quite in evidence. 

One still, clear morning a few weeks ago, while pass- 
ing over the road that skirts the West Meadows, just 
back of Gravesend Bay, I was admiring the bold out 
lines of the cedars that still guard the sandy ridge of its 
further shore, and thinking of the boys that used to 
gather hawks in that same old grove when the flight was 
on in late September. Even as I looked there was flap 
ping of broad vans, and a huge hen hawk launched into 
flight from the midst of the cedars. The day was so per- 
fectly still that the bird seemed as though he might be 
the ghost of one of my old victims. He sailed silently 
overhead, so close that I saw the gentle flutter of the 
fiuffy plumage along his sides, and as he glared down 
upon me I realized from his savage expression that he 
must have identified me as the slayer of his great-great- 
great-grandsire long ago, which, indeed, was not at all 
unlikely. 

I have long been curious as to where our winter birds 
obtained their supply during hard, frosty weather, in the 
absence of snow. In the case of our redhead wood- 
peckers, the mystery is solved. Time and again I see 
them chipping the ice in the drinking trough, swallow- 
ing the sparkling bits as they hammer them off. It is 
amusing to see the English sparrow glean after them. 
I’ve seen these sparrows eat snow when thirsty, but 
how our other winter residents quench thirst in winter 
when snow is a rarity and hard the rule, is beyond 
me. 

Several “Canada specials” of geese went by on the 
“Air Line” last autumn, and other wildfowl traffic was 
fairly good. It is rather early yet to figure on spring 
business, but I assume the returns will be satisfactory. 
In a month or two D. V. I will further advise you. 

Witmot TownseEnp. 

Bay Rince, N. Y. 


s 
A Sleeping Buck. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since I came to this country to spend a couple of 
years I have been a regular reader of ForEST AND 
STREAM. Ina recent number I read a story of a sleeping 
doe. Perhaps your readers may be interested to hear oi 
a sleeping buck. 

A couple of years ago I had a cousin, Senfft, at my 
home in Silesia, on the opening of the season 
for buck shooting, viz. May 1. We had been driving 
through the woods for several hours, my cousin missing 
two bucks, and had turned back, when suddenly my 
cousin stepped out of the carriage. Supposing he had 
seen a deer, I drove on a couple of-hundred yards before 
I drew up. This is done to make the deer believe that 
with the retreating carriage all danger for him vanishes 
I then turned round to observe my cousin. He was 
standing behind a tree on the spot where he had left me. 
and was acting strangely. He would raise rifle to 
shoulder, but instead of the expected report, I saw him 
lower it and raise ‘his field glasses to his eyes. After he 
had gone through these performances several times I 
saw him step cautiously into the woods. A few mo- 
ments later I heard him shout for me for all he was 
worth; and mingled with his yoice cathe another strange 
noise I had never heard before. I hastened to the spot 
with my double-barreled rifle and found my cousin hold- 
ing a buck by his horns, both yelling at the tops of their 
voices; but it was impossible to say whether the buck 
danced round the man or the man round the buck (a 
buck of the deer species most generally met in Germany 
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will only weigh about 45 pounds). My cousin 
shouted to me to shoot the buck, and as the place where 
this happened was within a short distance of where 
Senfft missed a buck an hour or two ago, I tried to do 
so, thinking that this was a buck he had wounded earlier 
ir the morning. But I found I had a hard task before 
me, because I was afraid of hitting my cousin, for man 
and beast were jumping around in a lively manner. At 
last I succeeded in putting my rifle on the shoulder of 
the buck, and drew the trigger. But in this second 
the buck must have moved; and instead of shooting him 
through the heart the ball only broke his leg. On hearing 
the report, my cousin, only too glad to get rid of his 
task, let go. The buck thereupon made off on his three 
legs as if he had four, when the second ball from my rifle 
brought him down. 

I should almost have liked to miss him, to have been 
able to study Senfft losing his coveted prize after holding 
it so long. 

We tound on going up to the buck that he only had 
my two bullets—the one that had broken his leg and the 
one that had brought him down—and that the buck had 
been perfectly sound before. , 

My cousin then explained things. He had seen 
the buck sitting under a tree and stepped out of the 
carriage to shoot it. But when he raised his rifle, the 
posture of the buck gave him the impression that it must 
be a dead one. He therefore stepped up to it and grasped 
one of the horns to raise the head, to better inspect them, 
when, to his surprise, up jumped the buck. My cousin 
having the luck to grasp his other horn, held on to him. 

This is the most extraordinary occurrence with a 
sleeping deer that ever occurred to me, though I have had 
several experiences with deer at home, which have led 
me to the conviction that you will once in a while run 
across a deaf one. = G& ¥. Ss. 


The Barking Deer of the Philippines 


DapitTaNn, Mindanao, P. I., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and 
Siream: I have something curious to tell you about that 
black deer of mine, concerning which I have already writ- 
ten you. As I stated in a former letter, he is a yearling 
past, very dark, with a coarse coat for this climate, black 
tail with white tip, and his horns grow straight up from 
head on a line with his nose, as may be seen in the photo- 
graph I sent you. Lately he has shed his horns. 

I remember reading once, from the manuscript of a 
friend in New York, a story, in which the baying of a 
pack of invisible hounds ever followed the fleeing deer, 
but I little thought the conceit would be brought forcibly 
to mind in later years. 

One night about two months ago I was aroused by 
the savage baying of a dog trying to get into the in- 
closure where the deer is kept at night. I rushed down 
there revolver in hand, picturing to myself the agony the: 
deer might be in penned up as it was. There are dogs 
here trained especially to hunt deer, and as the town is 
full of masterless curs of high and low degree, I was not 
surprised that some of them should come around at night. 

Weil, I wore myself out trying to find that dog. A 
short time afterward he appeared again earlier in the 
evening, in full cry, that filled the house and could be 
heard a quarter oi a mile away. On this occasion an 
interesting whist game was broken up, and each vied 
with the other to get a shot at the intruder. The in- 
closure where the deer was is a room by itself, under the 
quarters occupied by the officers, and has a rather frail 
partition separating it from another room open from the 
outside, and from this point a powerful animal might dig 
his way in to the deer. The barking and baying seemed 
to proceed from this partition. It being a moonlight 
night, two of the party stationed themselves at the win- 
dows commanding the premises, while I went down to 
this outside room, with a candle in one hand and my 
revolver in the other. 

No dog. 

The next day I had a hole cut in the floor near and 
above this partition, and the next night that the sounds 
appeared, I stationed myself at the opening ready to 
shoot at the sound, ii unable to distinguish any form. 
lt seemed to proceed from the inclosure where the deer 
was. Is it possible, I thought, that that dog could have 
gotten in at the high window and was even now attack- 
ing the deer? I rushed around to the stairway with a 
candle, but the deer stood there. quietly looking at me. 
I retired puzzled. 

This howling occurred two or three times a month. 
One night a corporal, our interpreter, who sleeps in the 
building, went to the stairway and listened. Next morn- 
ing he said, “Captain, is it possible that a deer can bark 
lrke a dog?” I thought not, but I interviewed the presi- 
dent of the town on the subject, who said at once that it 
was the deer, that it was a common thing for the bucks 
to bark like a dog, and he added that at times they make 
such a noise in the mountains that one cannot sleep in 
their neighborhood. He said that they barked at all 
seasons, but most at running time and at the full of the 
moon. 

A few nights ago the deer set up his nocturnal roaring 
and I went with a light and sat down on the steps and 
saw him in the act. Being so close there was a false note 
in it, but a few yards away it seemed most like the deep 
mouthed bay of a hound. While he is barking or baying 
he stands and stamps with one foot. It continued at 
intervals for fifteen or twenty minutes, and as I said 
before was loud and could be heard a quarter of a mile. 

I thought I knew a little bit about deer, having hunted 
them mary years and killed hundreds of them, but this 
particular breed is a curiosity. He is a handsome animal 
like a blacktailed buck, with small ears and shapely head, 
and when I shake a banana at him, comes running 
with a whimpering cry to take it form my hand. 
LutHer §S. KELLy, 
Captain goth Infantry. 

{Just what this curious deer may be is not certain, but 
very likely it belongs to the genus Elaphodes, which is 
allied to the muntjac of India, but has unbranched 
antlers. ] 
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Strange Birds. 


Cor. W. CoLttMAN, a neighbor of mine, in the fall of 
1858 shot in the White Oak swamps, near Snow Hill, Md., 
a gigantic woodcock. This bird was more than twice the 
size of any woodcock ever seen here before or since, and 
had a few white feathers in its wing. It lay to the dogs 
like an ordinary bird, flew quite swiftly and made a loud 
whistling noise. The Colonel took his bird to Snow 
Hill and showed it to many interested in such things, then 
he sold it to a Mr. John Maddox, of New York city, who 
was staying there at the time. This gentleman called it'a 
European woodcock. This, I think, was before the time 
of introducing new species here, and must have blown 
across in a storm to Newfoundland, and then drifted 
down the coast. The strange part is the white feathers in 
the wing. 

The first week in December, 1900, Mr. Laurent and Mr. 
Livezey, of Mt. Airy, Pa., were shooting quail here. The 
dogs pointed and a rail bird flushed. Mr. Livezey shot 
and killed it, and on picking it up found a bird he had 
never seen before. He gave the bird to Mr. Laurent, who 
is connected -with the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. He said the bird was new to him, but looked 
more like a corn crake than anything he had ever seen 
here. The bird was carefully laid away and taken home 
in the flesh. On examination at the Academy it was found 
to be the real European corn crake, of which but two 
specimens have been taken in the United States before 
this one. The Eastern Shore is a wonderful place. If 
you cannot find all you want here, you are indeed hard to 
please. O. D. Fourks. 

Stockton, Md. 


The English Sparrow. 

SayrE, Pa—The vociferous community of English 
sparrows which tenants the interior of the new passenger 
ecuipment paint shop at this place affords a convincing 
illustration of the bird’s power of resistance to the ordi- 
nary methods of warfare waged against it. Every ven- 
tilator attached to this mammoth paint shop has been 
equipped with fine wire screens, and all the tracks en- 
tering the shop have been closely fitted with leather 
fenders attached to the doors, with a view of excluding 
the pugilistic Britons, but thus far all efforts in this 
direction have proved unavailing. 

The mottled aliens quarrel and fight and forage im- 
pudently, and multiply surprisingly. Occasionally a bird 
falls to the floor overcome by the poisonous paint and 
varnish fumes, or intoxicated with the penetrating tur- 
pentine perfume, but on the whole the birds exhibit an 
amazing vitality. They swarm through the vast network 
of girders and roof supports in joyful estate, creating a 
deafening clamor, at certain hours of the day, defying 
alike the ingenuity of man and the unwholesome con- 
ditions of their environment. 

As furnishing an example of contented existence under 
the most adverse circumstances the English sparrow has 
been and continues to be pre-eminently successful. This 
characteristic at least entitles him to some respect. 

4 CHILL. 
The Cat Came Back. 

SayRE, Pa.—The homing instinct of cats was lately 
illustrated in.the case of an ebony-coated Tabby that 
for some time made its -home in and about the stock 
room connected with the big passenger car paint shop 
of the Lehigh Valley R. R. Assistant Foreman John 
Brainard having a desire to make Tabby a member of 
his household carried the animal home one night, a dis- 
tance of over a mile, and covering a journey across a 
great tangle of railroad tracks -and often between a 
congestion of locomotives, freight cars and rolling equip- 
ment unsurpassed in variety and extent probably along 
the entire Lehigh system outside of New York and 
Buffalo. 

Evidently, however, the black cat was alert and sharply 
observant, for two days thereafter its melodious voice 
fell softly upon the air in the vicinity of the stock room. 
Investigation. disclosed the satin-furred feline perched 
high aloft upon the roof of the paint shop, a lookout 
point gained only by climbing an iron fire escape and 
general utility ladder equipped with widely separated 
rungs. 

ened from its exalted perch, the cat mewed con- 
tentedly, tied itself into a hard knot athwart a varnish 
can and slept the sleep of a thoroughbred Bohemian. 

M. CHILL. 


Mr. Boardman. 


Tue death of our old friend and correspondent, Mr. 
George A. Boardman, which took place last week, will 
cause pain to an unusual number of readers of the Natural 
History Department of Forest AND STREAM. One of the 
last letters written by him was a kindly response to an 
inquiry from this office as to whether he knew of a single 
authentic instance of the taking of the panther in Maine. 
His reply was in the negative, and he added, “I have for 
fifty years been looking after the skull of a panther that 
was killed in this part of the State for my museum and 
have not been able to get one”; and then he added, “I 
have been much pleased with your cuts of the ducks in 
Forest AND STREAM. They are first class.” 


Warning to Mountain Climbers. 

Boston, Jan. 10.—A ‘special committee of the Appala- 
chia Mountain Club, which has been investigating the 
death last summer of Father Bill Curtis and Allan Orms- 
bee in White Mountains, finds that there was no care- 
lessness, but says the time is a proper one to teach certain 
lessons. The warning which the committee issues says: 

Provide adequate clothing. Then if experienced and 
strong, turn back rather than face such a storm. If in- 
experienced, do not let bright skies and an open pathway 
jure you'to where you may need resources not at hand, and 
do not go alone. Hold together. Watch, to foresee the 
conditions ahead of you. Do not exhaust yourself by 
wasteful hurry and needless continuousness of severe 
effort. Keep courage; resist the fatal desire to lie down 
—New York Evening Post. 


— Game Bag and Gan. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forust anp Srrzau. 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual co’inected with the paper. 


For Smooth Bores and Safety. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
During a recent trip in the South, I happened to take up 
your issue of Dec. 22, and read what your Maine corre 
spondent said about the great number of very interesting 
shooting accidents which are constantly occurring in the 
Northern woods. ‘They are not confined to the North- 
ern woods, however, for they occur in the Northwest 
and wherever modern rifles are used in a forest country. 

I have been in the Maine woods myself and heard a 
great deal about these accidents, and I have seen in a 
way how it is that they occur so easily. The great num- 
bers of them are appalling, and I sometimes think that 
the statistics are exaggerated. But even allowing for 
the exaggeration, there are far too many of them, and 
it seems to me that everybody interested in sport should 
do his utmost to devise means for preventing them. 

Your Maine correspondent suggests several remedies. 
He would have a law passed making accidental shooting 
a criminal offense. This, I think, would hardly meet the 
case. It would be contrary to the general principle of 
law that it is the criminal intent which makes a crime. 
It would hardly be proper under our system of juris 
prudence to punish a man by fine and imprisonment for 
doing what he never intended to do. A man may be 
punished under our law for killing a person by gross 
carelessness, or for doing an act in itself unlawful which 
unexpectedly results in killing some one. - But I do not 
think that we have ever made mere accidents punishable - 
as criminal offenses. I do not think that the thought that 
there was such a law on the statute book would make 
people any more careful or make accidents fewer. You 
cannot by a few printed words alter human nature in the 
matter of carelessness, and these shooting accidents arise, 
I think, ‘out of certain circumstances as much as out of 
carelessness. ; 

Nor do I think that your correspondent’s suggestion 
that all sportsmen be compelled to adopt a certain color 
of dress which would make them absolutely distinct in 
the woods and prevent any possibility of their being mis- 
taken for a deer would obviate the difficulty. It would 
really be most ridiculous and would show that our sport 
had degenerated sadly, if we should try to adopt such 
an extraordinary rule as a safety costume. I do not know 
any color that could be adopted except white; and that 
might perhaps be the most dangerous of all, for a great 
many of these tenderfeet who do the reckless shooting 
have heard that there are at times white deer found in 
the woods, and they are enthusiastic for a shot at one. 

It seems to me that the great difficulty arises, or the 
preventable part of the difficulty arises, from the 
condition to which the modern rifle has been developed. 
I have hitherto used one of the old Winchester .44’s. 
In fact, I have had one for twenty years and more, and 
it would be described now-a-days as a very low power 
rifie. Recently, in order to be up with the times, I pur 
chased a modern rifle, one of those deadly little .30-30’s. 
It is really a most wonderful instrument, and in my use 
of it in the Maine wocds I have been lost in admiration 
at the triumph of mechanical skill which it represents. 
I saw, of course, while in the woods, the rifles used by 
other sportsmen, many of them .30-40’s, and more power 
ful than mine. They are nearly always magazine rifles 
and the way in which young fellows and ministers of the 
gospel, not to mention ladies, pump bullets out of them 
at every object they see and at every glimpse of brown 
or gray color in the woods is frightful to contemplate. 

There are whole classes of accidents which I think are 
due almost entirely to the extraordinary power of these 
modern rifles. For example, that class of accidents in 
which a man suddenly finds himself struck by a bullet o1 
is found lying dead in the woods, and no report of a 
gun is heard. nor any means of knowing why he was 
hit, is, I think, in every case, due to the random pump 
ing of bullets from these terrible weapons which carry 
far beyond the sound of the explosion. There is another 
class of accidents which corhe from the extraordinary 
accuracy of these rifles at long range. I have been using 
rifles all my life; but the accuracy of these new instru 
ments at a great distahce when used even by an inferior 
marksman astonishes me. A tenderfoot who sees some 
thing moving along the edge of the lake or sees brown 
or gray color through the leaves and blazes away at it 
is very likely to hit it. If he finds afterward that he has 
shot a woman or a guide or a friend, he is, of course, very 
sorry. 

The rifles have, in fact, become too good. They are 
so good that the element of sport is eliminaated. Shoot 
ing with them has become merely a mechanical pumping 
out of lead. Having been brought up to use a shotgun 
for quail shooting or duck shooting and similar sports, I 
can see no sport whatewer in shooting moose with one of 
these modern rifles, and there is scarcely any sport in 
deer shooting with them. There is not much sport unde1 
the best of circumstances in moose shooting as compared 
with the beautiful skill required in quail or snipe shoot 
ing, and there is only a little real sport under the best of 
circumstances in deer shooting. Of course the wild 
romantic life one leads in the woods when in pursuit of 
moose or deer is the most delightful of all things. 1 
nave nothing at all to say against that. I enjoy it more than 
words can describe. And fishing is still a true sport. 
God be prasied that.mechanical ingenuity cannot destroy 
that pleasure. : 

But in order to save life and to reduce the pursuit of 
big game in forest countries to its proper limits, I make 
bold to suggest that we abolish by statute the use of the 
rifle altogether and go back to smooth bores. 

Years ago in the Maine woods, say before the times 
of the Civil War, moose and deer were often hunted with 
smooth bores. The famous hunters who went out to 
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Africa during the first half of the nineteenth century 
used smooth bores for shooting big game. They shot 
elephants with ten bores and eight bores. “Sir Samuel 
Baker was, I believe, the man who first introduced rifles 
into these African sports. 

An ordinary smooth bore, firing a bullet, has very 
little accuracy beyond sixty yards. But I would be willing 
to go a little further and allow the use of those paradox 
smooth bores which have been invented of recent years 
and which are accurate, they tell me, up to 100 yards. 
If everybody else will do the same, I am perfectly willing 
to go into the Maine woods and take my chances with 
a smooth bore; and I think in a forest country any man 
ought to be entirely content with the game he can kill 
inside of 100 yards. A great deal of shooting in -forest 
countries is done at night with a jack, in spite of the law 
against it. Jn this sort of shooting, which is at very 
close range, a smooth bore is just as effective as a rifle 
and rather more so. 

I think a law forbidding the use of rifles in the large 
game counties of Maine and New York could be very 
easily enforced. No man should be allowed to start on 
a camping tour with a rifle or to carry one under any 
circumstances. If he has a rifle with him, it should be 
taken away from him and kept by some official until he 
returns from his trip and is ready to go home again, and 
then it should be returned to him. I believe this system 
would tend to the increase of game. Not so many would 
be shot and we should all enjoy what is to me, and I 
think to every one, the great pleasure of being in the 
presence of large quantities of wild animals which are 
difficult to secure. 

There would, of course, still be certain classes of acci- 
dents, the same accidents which occur with shotguns. 
These can never be eliminated. They are the necessary 
accompaniments of dangerous weapons and human care- 
lessness. But I think several classes of accidents which 
are numerous and distressing and shock everybody when 
they occur, would be entirely eliminated. 

SypDNEY G. FISHER. 


Spring Shooting. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I in- 
close an article I have published in the Watertown Times 
in relation to spring shooting. The sportsmen of Jef- 
ferson county are making a determined effort to stop 
spring shooting of wild fowl in this county, and I believe 
we shall succeed. If the sportsmen of this Stat would 
use the local newspapers, and let the public know their 
wishes in the matter of better game protection, I think 
it would go a long awy toward creating a public senti- 
ment in our favor, and unless we have the people with 
us our laws cannot be enforced. 

W. H. TAtterr. 

President Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association. 





There is a growing public sentiment in favor of more 
stringent game laws and their more rigid enforcement. 
Nearly every State in the Union has a law forbidding 
the export of game, and last winter the Lacey bill, making 
it possible to enforce these laws, was passed by Congress 
and signed by President McKinley. The sale of game 
is forbidden at any time in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Vermont, Oregon, Iowa and South Carolina. The 
spring shooting of wild fowl is forbidden in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Vermont, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Idaho and Washington. Michigan forbids the killing 
ef mallard, black duck, wood duck and teal in the spring. 
The great State of New York, which should stand in the 
front rank of this grand movement toward better pro- 
tection for game birds, is a long way in the rear. hy? 
For the simple reason that the sportsmen, the men who 
believe in these things, are not united. These men who 
shoot and snare our birds for the market, these men who 
kill and drive from our waters the wild fowl that should 
be permitted to remain and breed here—these men are 
comparatively few in number. The time is coming, 
brother sportsmen, when one of two things must happen: 
Shooting for the market and the spring shooting of game 
birds must cease or our game birds will be exterminated. 
There is only one way to stop the market-shooter, and 
that is to forbid the sale of game at any time of the year, 
and there is only one way to stop the spring shooter, and 
that is to prohibit spring shooting. 

It ought not to be necessary to have to pass such laws, 
and for the true sportsman it is not, but there are a 
few men in every community who for the few cents they 
receive, or for the mere pleasure of killing, will kill any 
bird or animal, at any time of the year, unless it is pro- 
tected by law. The sportsmen of this State have been 
trying for years to secure the passage of a law prohibiting 
the spring shooting of wild fowl, and year after year have 
met defeat at the hands of Oswego county, whose mem- 
bers go to Albany pledged to oppose any bill of this 
nature, and if I am rightly informed one man controls 
the action of these members, and that one does his spring 
shooting in Jefferson county. Last spring a bill was in- 
troduced covering Jefferson county. You all know what 
happened to it. 

t might be interesting to you to know how the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota and Michigan 
were induced to pass such a law. Three years ago the 
Horicon Club, composed of members in Chicago and 
Wisconsin, which owned a game preserve in Wisconsin, 
stopped the spring shooting of wild fowl on their pre- 
serve. Not only did the mallard, black duck, wood duck 
and teal stay there and nest, but the bluebill, canvashack 
and redhead, ducks that were supposed to breed in the 
far North, stayed and reared their young and on the 
opening day the birds were there in thousands, and in- 
stead of having to wait for the cold weather to drive them 
down from the North the members of this club had good 
shooting from Sept. 1 to the end of the season. The 
result of this experiment was the stopping of spring 
shooting Jan. 1 in four. States, and this winter the 
sportsmen of Illinois are trying to pass the same law. 
I wonder what would have happened in this State in a 
year or two if our law had passed last winter? Is there 
another county in the State better situated for a game 
preserve? The St. Lawrence River on the north, with 
no. spring shooting on the Canadian side, closes Dec. 15, 
our lake front with its bays and feeding grounds from 
Cape Vincent to Big Sandy, and the little lakes, ponds 


. 


and creeks scattered through the interior. Suppose that 
instead of driving thosé™birds:4nto “Canada in the spring 
we should sow. wild rice in,our. shallow bays, and it,will 
grow on any soft mud bottom jin from one inch to eight 
feet of water. Suppose you owned a came preserve, not 
a big one such as Jefferson county would be, but a little 
one, and that next spring a few pairs of ducks should 
come and want to,stay and nest there, you’d get your 
gun and go out and kill all you could and ‘dirve the rest 
of them over in your neighbor’s preserve, wouldn’t you? 
Of course you would, and next fall you’d kick because 
he asked you to pay him twenty-five dollars if you wanted 
to come over and get a mess. I don’t suupeee there is 
any use of trying to make a game preserve of this county; 
the boys don’t want it, and we’ll have to go on shooting 
mud hens and wait till our neighbor’s preserve. freezes 
over and try and get a few as they fly over, but I would 
like to try it for, say, three years. 
W.-H. Tatetr, 
President Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association. 
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The ‘Massachusetts Association. 

Boston, Jan. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: The néw 
Board of Government of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association within less than a week of their election 
have got right down to business. At the call of Presi- 
dent -Reed twenty members of the Board met at the 
Copley Square Hotel last Monday evening, and after a 
full and free interchange of opinion, the following com- 
mittees were made up and agreed upon: 

On Publication—Arthur W. Robinson, Edward W. 
Branigan, Henry H. Kimball, A. C. Risteen. N. Le Roy. 

On Enforcement of the Laws—W. S. Hinman, B. N. 
Howe, Charles M. Bryant, William B. Smart, Charles 
Stewart, Dr. M. H. Richardson, George H. Moore. 

On Legislation—J. Russell Reed, B. C. Clark, Horace 
T. Rockwell, George H. Payne, A. B. F. Kinney. Rollin 
Jones, Loring Crocker, George W. Wiggin, C. H. Moul- 
ton, 

On Finance—W. B. Hastings, J. N. Roberts, R. N. 
Joyce, A. T. Thayer. 

On Entertainments—Heber Bishop, Thomas Hall, E. 
J. Brown, W..S. Hinman, A. R. Brown, E. W. Branigan. 

Counsel—James E. Young. 

A discussion ensued upon various matters that were 
proper. subjects for -legislation, notably the lobster law. 
Col. Rockwell said there would no doubt be an effort 
made to repeal the present 10!4-inch law and urged that 
every effort be made to prevent such action. It was of 
the utmost importance to keep the laws of this State and 
Maine identical as to the size of the lobster, as they 
now are, and it was voted to support the State Commis- 
sion in their efforts to keep the present law or something 
better. President Reed called attention to the shooting of 
gulls and terns, and it was voted to have presented a bill 
to the Legislature to prohibit the killing of these birds at 
any time. The subject of taking clams from the Charles 
River Flats, whose waters are more or less polluted by 
sewage, was brought up by President Reed and Dr. 
Maurice H.. Richardson. The eminent surgeon gave a 
very interesting talk upon the habits of shell fish, and 
this and other matters were left to the Committee on 
Legislation, which committee will doubtless have con- 
siderable business on hand during the present session of 
the Legislature. Wm. B. Smart. 





The Legislative Cam of 1900 and Events Which 
tatu to It. 


Mr. President and Members of the Association: 

The annual’ meeting of our Association is an occasion 
of more than ‘ordinary interest to all our members and 
a fitting ‘time for those on whom you have placed the 
responsibilities of official positions to give an account 
of their) stewardship. 

Mr. President, the year 1900 will ever be a memorable 
one inthe history of the State Association. As you all 
know, the crowning achievement of the year is the pas- 
sage of ‘the new bird law, which was secured by the 
united efforts ofthe: sportsmen and lovers of birds in 
our State. Another important enactment in which we 
were interested is the Fishway law. For a full under- 
standing of the means by which these salutary measures 
were carried through, it is necessary to revert to events 
which transpired prior to the opening of the campaign 
of 1900. I trust a brief outline of occurrences leading 
up to the final result will be of sufficient interest to com- 
mand your attention for a few minutes. 

To commence at the beginning: The keynote of the 
movement was struck at the annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciation held on Feb. 8, 1898, by Mr. Stevenson, of Pitts- 
field. I quote from the —_ of the meeting printed 
in the Boston Herald of Feb. 9, as follows: “Mr. J. 
M. Stevenson, of the Legislature, responded for the State 
and assured the members that Legislators were far more 
in accord with the Hopes of the true sportsman than was 
generally supposed, the difficulty of promoting suitable 
legislation lying largely in the great divergence of views 
among the sportsmen themselves.” This declaration, 
coming as it did from a brother sportsman who had been 
a member of the Legislative Committee on Fisheries 
and Game for two years, produced a profound impression, 
and was the subject of discussion at the next meeting 
of the Board of Management, on March 16 following, 
when on motion of ex-President Samuels the Board 
voted—“That the Secretary correspond with officers of 
the various fish and game and farmers’ clubs of the State 
and invite them to meet us yearly in convention to dis- 
cuss changes in. game laws, etc.” 

During the following months till late autumn the Secre- 
tary sought in various ways to obtain a list of the differ- 
ent clubs and their officers. The only list of game asso- 
ciations and gun clubs,available was. one published many 
years before,,and it is not strange under the circumstances 


n opening the meeting President Rockwell stated that 
the Association had no or scheme that it desired to 
COTY, OME, oak: ed the conference for an inter- 
change of views, in the hope that united action might 


- 


result in the advancement of the fish and game interests 


of the State. 

Prof. William H. Niles assured those present that one 
thousand members of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
were a unit in favor of the purposes and work of the 


Association. Mr. George H. Mackey spoke for the 
Ornithologists’ Union; George H. Palmer, Esq., for the 
Southern Massachusetts Fish and Game League; Mr. 


William B. Phinney for the Lynn Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association; Dr. C. H. Raymond for the Reho- 
both Farmers’ Club, and several others for their respec- 
tive organizations. Mr. C. C. Peck, of North Attleboro, 
presented a carefully prepared paper, in which he urged 
the great need of more efficient wardens and more vigor- 
ous efforts in the care of fish and game. 

The sentiment of all the speakers was strongly in favor 
of stringent restrictions on the sale of game and a rigid 
enforcement of game laws. The discussion was continued 
after the dinner by several speakers, but no definite action 
was taken at that time. While the meeting was not large 
in numbers, it was characterized by great earnestness 
on the part of the speakers, all of whom expressed a 
desire to co-operate in any plans that might be formed 
caluculated to improve the existing conditions. 

I have gone somewhat into details with reference to 
this convention, for two reasons. First: Because it was 
the beginning of a movement by us that has resulted in 
arousing widespread interest throughout the State, and 
the consequent improvement in game laws. Second: 
Because it was the first conference of clubs interested in 
fish and game ever held in the State of Massachusetts, 
and the credit of inaugurating the movement is due our 
Association. 


To resume. At a meeting of the Board of Manage- 
ment, on Dec. 1, it was moved that the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Association extend its thanks to all the 
clubs and associations represented in the convention of 
Nov. 16, and hopes the occasion may be made an annual 
one in which .every association in the State may be 
represented. This was voted, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to communicate the same to the various clubs. 

The next event I will mention is the announcement 
in the newspapers in March following that the Associa- 
tion was prepared to distribute fifty dozen quail, which 
brought many applications, some of which came from 
ofticers of clubs. 

At a meeting of the Association, on May 109, it was 
voted that posters of the game laws, suitably framed, be 
put in the post offices and railroad stations of the Com- 
monwealth, the expense to be defrayed fromm the sinking 
fund. Later the Secretary was uthorized by the Commit- 
tee on Publications to carry out this vote of the Asso- 
ciation. He was able to secure from Washington the 
sanction of the Post Office Department and the assistance 
of the General Superintendent, Mr. W. E. Chamberlain, of 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., in performing this work. 

This was followed by the receipt of hundreds of letters 
from various parts of the State, evincing a sur- 
prising interest in the community at large, and was the 
means of adding several to the list of clubs. Then fol- 
lowed the preparation of suitable blanks for obtaining 
statistical information concerning each of the clubs, and 
in my efforts in this direction I desire to mention the 
great assistance received from our Vice-President, Mr. 
William S. Hinman. 

All the work which I have gone over in this brief 
manner led up to the convention held in Boston on 
Dec. 14, 1899, in which more than eighty delegates, rep- 
representing about sixty different associations, clubs and 
societies, participaated. Among those present were rep- 
resentatives of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, Massachusetts Board of Education, 
Massachusetts Board of Trade, Massachusetts Rifle As- 
sociation, New Englard Agricultural Society, Middlesex 
South Agricultural Society, Hampshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, several farmers’ clubs, besides numerous fish and 
game associations, the Megantic Fish and Game Club, 
many gun clubs, etc. 

The committee appointed in the afternoon reported 
in the evening the following recommendations, viz.: 

1. That each association choose one delegate to serve 
upon a Central Committee, with full power to act in 
securing legislation, etc. 

2. .That the open season on rabbits, squirrels, wood- 
a ruffed grouse and quail commence Oct. 1 and end 

ec. I. 

3. That the sale of game birds be prohibited. 

4. That suitable fishways be provided for food fish 
to reach their spawning bed. 

5. That this committee use means to secure funds 
needed to bring these measures before the Legislature 
and secure their passage. 

In accordance with the first recommendation, each as- 
sociation and club was invited to send a delegate as a 
member of the Central Committee, and the delegates 
met on Jan. 4, 1900, when the following Executive Gan 
mittee was chosen: Chairman, A. B. F. Kinney, Worces- 
ter; Sec’y-Treas, H. H. Kimball, Boston; George 
H. Palmer, North Bedford; Herman S. Fay, Marlbor- 
ough; Dr. J. T. Herrick, Springfield; William B. Phin- 
ney, Lynn; John S. Bleakie, Falmouth; H. A. Estabrook, 
Fitchburg; J. E. Tweedy, North Attleboro; Jos. H. 
Wood, Pittsfield; Herbert E. Tuck, Haverhill; Henry 
Hanson, Fall River. 

This committee met on Jan. 10, to lay out its 
work. As appears upon our records, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association, on Jan. 10, 1900, 
the following preamble and resolution were adopted, viz.: 


Wheas, It has become known to this Association that the game 
birds and animals of this Commonwealth have become, year after 
year. more and mous ommecs, —y t is ae at = oe 

er ive 1 e tim 
far distant when they will become exterminated; therefore, be it 
aie ~ Aeporeie i 2 a seen, our tors and 
asses, and we do here on them, to 
restrictive laws the greater : 
it is too late and game of the 


ss more 
ection of our game birds before 
tte becomes exterminated. 


The Secretary was instructed to mail a copy of the 
above to all members of the House and Senate. 

By-this means the legislators were early notified of our 
opinions and wishes. : 

The details with reference to what followed in the long 
and arduous struggle atthe State House you have al- 
ready heard from Representative Harry b. Hunt, of 
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North Attleboro, and I will not rehearse them, Suffice 
it to say, the Committee did the work assigned to it, 
and should receive the warmest gratitude, not only of our 
members, but of all lovers of birds. 

_ The self denial of the clubs in the western counties 
in surrendering early fall shooting, and of those in the 
southerly sections in giving up their favorite month of 
December, entitles them to hearty commendation. The 
“divergence of views” alluded to by Mr. Stevenson in 
1898 were no longer in evidence, but all stood shoulder 
to shoulder for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
To mention all those who lent their influence and actively 
engaged in securing this legislation would require too 
much time, but the names of Representatives Hunt and 
Morse (now Senator Morse) and Senators Wm. Tolman 
and Howard K. Sanderson deserve special recognition 
for their zealous efforts in behalf of the bill. 

_ To the Fish and Game Commissioners for their cordial 
indorsement of the measure we would make our ac- 
knowledgments. 

To the press of the State, also, for its enlightened 
presentation of the principles involved in the bill, and to 
the ForEst AND STREAM, not only for keeping its readers 
informed from the beginning to the end of the various 
movements in which we were engaged, but for its very 
able editorials in favor of the bill. 

To Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of New York, who in 
one of his lectures at the Lowell Institute (in Boston) 
on birds last winter spoke with emphasis of the good 
work of the protective sportsmen’s associations in their 
efforts to save game birds, expressing the wish that the 
song and insectivorous birds had friends who were 
equally zealous in their defense. 

In closing I may say the bird law was the outcome of 
an enlightened public sentiment which has been created 
by the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, Henry H. Kimsa.t, Sec’y. 


All Sorts. 


Exmo, Kan., Jan. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: Last 
winter, through the medium of Forest AND STREAM, I 
brought to the notice of a startled (?) public the horned 
rabbit of Kansas. Yesterday, while out hunting, I shot 
two more specimens, and I was intending to forward 
one to you, but the idea that the horns were the outcome 
of disease took possession of me, and after examining 
one closely they became absolutely repulsive, and I 
threw them into a hedge, and Forrest AND STREAM is 
out a horned rabbit. One of the rabbits had six horns 
on its head, the horns closely resembling the horn of a 
young buck antelope when the horn is about an inch long. 
I should like to know more of them, but the revulsion 
against handling them is.too strong. 





In this week’s ForEsT AND STREAM I notice something 
about the Carteret Gun Club expelling members for com- 
peting with professionals or on grounds where pro- 
fessionals shoot. Now, I have seen reports of Carteret 
Club shoots, off and on, ever since I can remember, and 
none of them have left any impression on my mind. But 
when I see a closely printed column report of some 
tournament written by Hough, Waters or some other 
graphic writer who understands the ins and outs, haps 
and happenings of the game, and in which the names 
Elliott, Gilbert, Budd, Parmelee and Marshall appear, I 
always read the whole of it; and I have not read “David 
Harum” yet either, and am some shy on Shakespeare. 
These are the men who make the game interesting, and 
without whom the name of Carteret would never have 
been heard. If some of them go into the gun and am- 
munition business, so much the better, as it is only 
through the employment of the best talent that machines 
are perfected. Let the race go to the swift and the bat- 
tle to the strong. See that everything is on the square 
and then—hands off. Let every individual be the sole 
judge of whom he is able and whom he is not able to 
compete with. This constant warfare on the best per- 
formers is like breaking one leg of a jack rabbit in order 
to let the hounds catch it. Improve your hounds is the 
better way, and is a more drawing card with the average 
onlooker. 





Another thing that ty irritating me is the immense 
amount of nonsencical talk about fame protection. Game 
laws have been passed in such idiotic profusion that all 
respect for them is a thing of the past, yet the how! still 
goes up for more. Half a dozen States are threatening 
non-resident license laws. I suppose the profit accruing 
to wardens for State licenses is quite large; it must be, 
for already there is such a thing as reduced rates where 
competition is sharp, but what does the sportsman gain? 
The effect of the law has always been to debar the law- 
abiding and throw everything into the hands of the law- 
less. have always thought that a law something like 
that of Colorado would do some good, only I want all 
game sold under a revenue stamp, the same as tobacco, 
and the money to go for the propagation and protection 
of game and fish. This would instil the idea of value, 
and wanton destruction would be less, especially if it 
were made a penitentiary offense to take game out of 
season.* However, if other cranks will agree to drop 
their idiosyncrasy I will promise not to say another 
word about this fad of mine. E. P. JAQuEs. 


Sailing of Ducks in Great South Bay. 


East Quocus, Long Island.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Forest AND STREAM said the other day that the ducks 
in Great South Bay as soon as disturbed go to sea. I 
am not surprised that they do just as soon as a battery 
is rigged out. I have seen from two to three boats from 
one battery sail, sail, sail, until the ducks had to resort 
to one of two thing: © to sea or to some other bay. 
When I used a battery I would take the large boat and 
anchor her out of the way, and then wait for the ducks 
to come back. There was no trouble about ducks going 
to sea then, and I am quite positive I made larger bags 
by not sailing the ducks than the batteries do now. by con- 
tinually sailing them from one. place to another, Point 
and bar shooting was decidedly good this last and 
many New York sportsmen who an, Soe re. did 
well and went home happy, A. Jackson, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


American. Wildfowl and: How} to 


Take Them:—XX: 
BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 
[Continued from page 46.) 
Bufflehead Duck, 
Charitonetta albeola (Linn.). 


THE adult male with head and upper neck black. 
From behind and below the eye a very, broad. white band 
or patch extends backward to the ends. of the feathers. 
The black of head and upper neck is brilliant. with me- 
tallic reflections of green and purple. The feathers of 
head are long and loose, giving it a puffy appearance, 
and they can bé raised so as to make the head seem very 
large. The back is black, fading to ashy on the up 
tail-coverts. The tail is gray, with whitish edges. e 
lower neck, entire under parts, greater wing coverts, 
outer scapulars and some secondaries, white. The. quill 
ieathers of the wing are gray, the bill is lead color, the 
eyes brown and the feet flesh color or lavender. 

The head of the female lacks the extreme puffiness. of 
the male’s. She is generally a dark lead color, or slaty, 
very much paler below, has a white patch on the side of 
the head behind and below the eye, and-a white wing 
patch formed by the outer webs of the secondaries, The 
bill is dark lead color and the feet and legs grayish-blue. 
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LONG-TAILED DUCK. 


The male bufflehead is one of the most beautiful and 
active of North American ducks and is also one of the 
most abundant, especially along the seacoast. It is con- 
fined to North America and is scattered over most of 
the continent, from the extreme North to Mexico. It is 
said not to be common in Alaska, but sometimes to oc- 
cur on the Aleutian Islands. and Dr.’ Stejneger found it 
in winter also about the Commander Islands, on the 
Asiatic side of .the Pacific. The bufflehead breeds 
throughout much of British America, nesting in hollows 
in trees, and its nests have been found on the Yukon 
River, as well as in many other localities in the North. 
Mr. Boardman believes that it breeds near Calais, Me.. 
and young birds, still unable to fly, are said to have 
been killed at Pewaukee Lake, in Wisconsin. 

The butterball is an extremely restless and busy bird, 
and in the dull times of the duck shooting, when the 
weather is still and no birds are flying, it is very likely 
to dart over the gunner’s decoys and startle him by its 
unexpected presence. However, the butterball is so 
small, and also so swift of flight, and so expert in div- 
ing, that not very many of them are killed. They are 
by no means shy and often come readily to the decoys, 
among which they alight, feed and after swimming about 
for a short time, will fly off again. The dipper flies very 
tapidly, quite equaling in this respect the blackhead, 
which is known for its speed on the wing. Usually it 
alights without checking itself at all and strikes the water 
with a splash, sliding along the surface for some little 
distance. Dr. Elliot’s remarks on the diving of this 
species are well worth repeating. He says: “As a diver 
the butterball takes rank among the most expert of our 
ducks, disappearing so quickly, and apparently with so 
little exertion, that it is almost impossible to shoot it 
when sitting on the water. When alarmed, with a sud- 
den flip up of its tail and a scattering of a few drops of 
water, it vanishes beneath the surface, appearing almost 
immediately at no great distance from where it went 
under, and either dives again at once or takes wing, 
which it does easily and without any fuss. Sometimes 
half a dozen of these birds will gather together in a shel- 
tered piece of water and be very busy feeding. A few 
will dive with a sudden jerk, as if drawn beneath the 
surface by an invisible string, and the others will quietly 
swim about as if on the watch. The first that went under 
water having returned to the surface, the others dive, and 
so it goes on for a long time. Occasionally all will dis- 
annear, and then the first one to rise seems much dis- 
concerted at not finding any one on watch and acts as if 
he were saying to himself that if he had only known their 
unprotected state, he would never have gone under.” 

Dr. Elliot states also that the flesh of this duck is very 
palatable and is excellent when broiled. In this species, 
as in others, the food regulates the excellence of the flesh. 

Mr. Gurdon Trumbull gives among the names for this 
very well-known species the buffalo-headed duck, little 
brown duck, spirit duck, conjuring duck. dipper, robin 
dipper, dapper and dopper, die-dioper marionette, butter- 
hall. butterduck and butterbox, diver. woolhead, Scotch 
duck, Scotchman, Scotch dipper and Scotch teal. 


Old Squaw, Long-Tatled ‘Duck. 
Clangula hyemalis (Linn:). 

Male. in winter, with broad strip running from the 
base of the bill. back, including eye, to about the ear, 
pale gray; at the ear darkening to black, which. fades 
again to pale gray on the side of the neck; top and back 
of head, throat and.lower.sides of head and upper neck, 
all about,.white; breast. back. upper.tail-coverts, wing 
and. long feathers of tail, black. the outer sides. of the 
tail fading,to white. Thepenondaries.ere reddish-brown; 
scapulars, pearl-gray: under parts, white, 
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In the-male, in'summer; the pale gray line running 
back from the bill, including the eye and parts of cheek, 
are as in winter, but the remaining parts of head, neck, 
breast and upper parts generally are deep brown or even 
black. The feathers on the foreback and the scapulars 
are margined with tan. The other upper parts are black, 
or blackish-brown, with some grayish on the secondaries. 
The four middle tail feathers are black; the breast and 
part of the belly are dark brown, and the rest of the 
under parts white. The bill is black, crossed by a bar of 
orange, and the feet are black. 

The female, in winter, has the head, neck and lower 
parts white, marked with dusky on forehead and crown, 
as well as on the ears, chin and throat. The upper parts 
are brown, many of the feathers being bordered with 
grayish. In summer the head and neck are more gray 
and the general plumage darker. 

The old squaw, as it is commonly called on the New 
England coast, is one of the commonest of our winter 
birds, and is found on both coasts of America, as well 
as of the Old, World. It is a beautiful bird, active, noisy 
and hardy, going little further south than it is obliged 
to to procure food, although occasionally it extends its 
migrations as far as Florida and California. In Europe 
it is sometimes found, in: winter, in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The old squaw breeds in the Arctic regions and has 
been found in Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland and 
northern Alaska, as well as in Hudson’s Bay. It com- 

monly associates, even on the breeding grounds, 
in great flocks; and I have seen them in Alaska 
in June and July, hundreds together. They com- 
monly breed on the waters of fresh-water pools, 
making their nests under low bushes, or among 
coarse grass, close to the water. The eggs are 
given as being only five to seven in.number. The 
nest is made of grass and weeds and is invariably 
lined with down, which is of fine quality, apparently 
not much inferior to that of the eider duck. 

On their return from the North the old squaws 
do not reach the New England coast until the 
weather has grown quite cold, long after the differ- 
ent varieties of scoters have come and established 
themselves in their winter home. Here they con- 
gregate throughout the winter in vast numbers, 
associating with the scoters and the eiders and 
yet often keeping very much by themselves. The 
old squaw is one of the most expert of divers and 
it used to be stated—and may be believed—that 
in old times it could not be shot on the water 
with a flint-lock gun. Even now it frequently dives 

‘ so rapidly as to apparently escape the shot, and 
instances are given of where a bird, shot at when flying 
low over the water, has dived from the wing and escaped 
uninjured. 

The common name of this species refers to its noisy 
habit. It is continually talking while on the water, and 
the flocks when flying frequently utter their musical 
cry. In almost all localities the bird takes its name from 
this call, which is difficult of imitatien. Perhaps the 
Canadian syllables Cacc4-wee imitate the note as well 
as anything that has been attempted. South south 
southerly is supposed to represent it, but hardly does so. 
The old squaw is remarkable for the rapidity and the 
irregularity of its flight. A flock starting low over the 
water, to go in some direction, will zigzag hither and 





BUFFLE-HEADED DUCK, 


thither, constantly uttering their mellow cry and. re- 
minding one, in their swift and darting flight, of the 
flocks of wild pigeons which used to be seen in the 
olden times. 

_ Beautiful and active bird though it be, the old squaw 
is unfit for use on the table. It is always fishy, andno 
treatment with which I am acquainted will render: its 
flesh palatable. It feeds chiefly on shellfish, and its flesh 
— _ story. 

n the spring, when the birds are preparing to take 
their flight to the North, they gudpard hueueias for 
their long journey by extended flights, as the local gun- 
ners call it. “trying their wings.” Late in the afternoon 
they rise from the water in great flocks and, circling 
high in the air, fly about for hours, performin many 
beautiful evolutions. The migrations are usually ‘per- 
formed by night and perhaps at no very great height 
above the ground. At all events, I recall that some 
years ago, in a New England village near the Sound 
the weather-vane one morning in April was observed to 
be missing from oné of the churches. A search revealed 
it lying on the ground near the building, bent and broken, 
and not far from it was the body of a male old squaw, 
which had flown against the vane with such force as to 
break off the iron pivot on which it swung, 





Tennessee Quail. 


Henperson, Tenn.—Quail and other small game were 
never known to be-so. plentiful-here as this year; thirty- 
five anid forty quail are no unusual bag for an afternoon's 
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Proposed Western Game Laws. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 12—It is too early in the game yet 
to tell what will come out of the variegated game bills 
which are making the usual grist in the early days of the 
legislatures of Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota and other 
Western States. There will probably be some change in 
the Illinois law, but it is not anticipated that these changes 
will be very startling. President Van Cleave, of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, wishes to lead 
the energies of that Association partly into protective 
lines. as well as trapshooting matters. The resolution 
for the abolishment of spring shooting in our Illinois 
law is a good thing, and were it passed it would be glory 
enough for the administration that suggested it, and a 
still greater glory for the Legislature which passed it; 
but the chances are that this measure cannot be carried 
as yet in Illinois. Neither is it likely that a one-doilar 
gun tax can be passed in this State. 

Indiana proposes to do all sorts of things. The news 
this week of another wealthy club of sportsmen going in 
on the Kankakee Marsh excited great interest at Crown 
Point, Ind., whose citizens have always shot on this part 
of the Kankakee Marsh, and all sorts of wild telegrams 
cmanated from that vicinity. It was stated in general 
principles that something would have to be done to keep 
the rich sportsmen out of Indiana. One proposed meas- 
ure is that Indiana establish a close season on quail for 
five years. It is not in the least likely that this law will 
he passed. There may be some minor changes in the 
Indiana law, and the most probable of these is a non- 
resident license, which seems to be the thing in Western’; 
States at present. 

The State of Minnesota, which for a long time was 
credited with having the best game law in the United 
States, is showing signs of not letting well enough alone, 
and it is reported there will be a certain amount of 
tinkering in the Legislature. The most radical measure 
suggested in Minnesota comes in the rumor that there 
will be a strong movement made to absolutely stop -all 
shooting in that State for five years. In its extreme form 
this measure is to stop both resident and non-resident 
shooting, but there is a rumor that it will be modified by 
cutting off only non-residents altogether. It is stated 
that this movement is undertaken on account of the heavy 
market-shooting which has been going on in that State 
durnig the past year. So drastic a measure as this it 
would be a hard thing to get through, yet if it did carry it 
would have a good effect, for the result would be that 
shipments of game could not be made, there would be no 
loop holes available, and the men who were not allowed 
to shoot would not allow others to shoot for the market 
The result would be the greatest educative measure as to 
the growing Forest anp StrEAM Plank that was ever en- 
acted in the West. It is not to be believed, however, that 
this measure will carry. In fact, all these matters can be 


commented upon with greater wisdom a few months from 
now. 


Weights of Quail. 


Mr. J. W. Turner, of Springfield, S. D., writes in- 
terestingly on the subject of the weights of the Bob 
White quail, remarking: “The last three or four issues of 
ForEST AND STREAM have contained items in regard to 
the weight of quail in different localities. After reading 
them all, [ feel that Dakota quail are not so slow either 
on the wing or in weight. Myself and two friends were 
out one day last week for three hours’ shooting and 
brought home thirty birds. I weighed eighteen of them 
with the aslowing result: Two 8 ounces each, three 794 
ounces each, five 7% ounces ez ive 63 
nce tom. fi =r ces each, five 634 ounces each, 

“Quail have never been so plenty as they are year. Early 
in the fall there were three bunches within a ‘stone's 
throw of my home for several weeks. So far this win- 
ter we have had practically no snow, consequent! the 
quail have fared wonderfully well, likewise the hunter “s 

These Dakota corn-fed birds are whales in their way 
and much larger than the average of the Southern birds 
as 1 believe. Yet it was from southern Illinois that this 
very fall I heard a quail story which at least ties this 
one from Dakota. My friend, Warren Powell of Chris- 
tian county, Ill., told me that he and a friend weighed 
two quail which they got on one of their hunts this f Il 
and the two weighed just an even pound. I don’t lon 
how the weights would hold out. but it always banned 
to me that the quail over in Canada, not far from th 
Lake St. Clair region, in Ontario. were the biggest ones 
[ ever saw. ‘I never weighed any of those birds, but would 


be glad to hear from Mr. Wells ; 
a ties eae, tr. Wells or some other old shooter 


Little Bat Is Shot. 


Little Bat, otherwise Baptiste Garnier. a well-known 
Western. character. hunter and army scout. is probably 
dead at Crawford, Neb. He was shot. with probable fatal 


results, in a saloon row by James y is 
— y James D. Haguewood this 


All About the Doughbird. 


Mr. E. K. Stedman, of Mt. Carrol. Ill., writes ‘to ask — 


a question regarding a game bird which in these days 
does not cut so very much of a figure in Western shodting 
matters, though not long ago it was one of the recognized 
sporting attractions in certain parts of the West, notably 
Kansas and Nebraska. He writes as below: : 

By way of preface. _In our little community here- 
abouts whenever a question arises as to anything in the 
least degree connected with sportsmen and sportsmanship 
they always pick yours truly out as judge. It sometimes 
requires a great deal of research and inventive ingenuity 
to find answer to all their queries, and in the present case 
they have ‘stumped’ me. 

. They—and so do I—wish to know what sort of an 
animal a ‘dough bird’ is—not its latin name, but hasn’t 
. got some pond ones title such as we can put our 

nds on and not ‘have to get a dictionary to fin 
prcmunciation of? p _ 

ey are quoted in the markets as game birds, and list 
at from $4 to $4.50 per dozen. Kindly | 


hereater speak 


mortals in such a way that we can b 


« the most lawigss parts of the 


them as next door neighbors—or at least as if we were on 
speaking terms with the family.” : 

The dough bird, or doe bird, is the New England name 
for the Esquimaux curlew. It formerly mingled with the - 
golden plover flight in the West. It is rather larger 
than the latter bird, with a mottled back, showing the 
splotched brown snipe and plover markings. It has the 
longish bill of the curlew family, down curved at the 
point. It is perhaps in these days more common in the 
coast flight of the East than in the West. Mr. Ezra 
Howard, of Edgar, Neb., about two or three years ago 
asked me to come out and shoot dough birds with him. 
I wish he would tell us something about the bird as he has 
seen it in his part of the country. It is said that this 
bird is found in countless numbers in the summer time in 
Labrador. It breeds in the barren grounds of the Arctic 
Circle, and spends its winters in South America, notably 
the Argentine Republic. It goes in the same flight with 
the upland plover and golden plover. It grows very fat 
in the summer time, like the plover. It is a shy bird, and 
is best approached by a horse and wagon, as one hunts 
the upland, plover. Sometimes one may have good flight 
shooting at dough birds: I have never heard’ of decoys 
being used in shooting them, but there is no doubt that 
they could be used successfully, as the bird decoys readily 
to the whistle. A description of the bird says that the 
bill is short and slender and a little curved. The back 
is brownish black in color, and the tail distinctly barred. 
The feet are greenish black. There is much variation in 
the tone of the color, though there is a general sameness 
in different specimens. A hundred different specimens 
examined showed a considerable divergence. There are 
dusky streaks in seme caSes-and sometimes stripes and 
little arrow heads. in the arrangement of the colors. The 
bird may be popularly described as.a sort of composite of 
the golden ployer and upltnd plover. When it alights 
it folds its ide and peaks them over the back exactly 
like the upland plover. It-flies in: battalions like the 
golden: plover... My friend, William’ Werner,-formerly chef 
at Kinsley’s anflle: 3 in. this city;.once served me a 
couple of déugh birds roasted. in-an eathenware dish. 
They were a’dream. I lope Mrx Howard will not forget 
to tél us.something -more.about ithis , bird. 


Hopes for the Minnesota Park. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 1§.—At»this writing the matters 
pertaining to, the Minnesota’ National Park have at- 
tained the most satisfactory shape yet reached since the 
Congressional deadlock on this question first began. 
The thorough agitation of the matter by the Minnesota 
friends of the park and by newspapers in different por- 
tions of the country .has shown members of the House 
at Washington that the public is impatient and does 
not fancy too long a delay before reaching a decision, in 
one way or the other, upon the question of the North- 
western pine.. Secretary Hitchcock has for a long time 
been anxious to have the Nelson law modified, and he 
earlier proposed to have a conference with the repre- 
sentatives from Minnesota before taking up the matter 
with Congress. At the same time Secretary Hitchcock 
will. insist upon taking up this proposition for a national 
park. This much we knew some days ago, but at that 
time it was left to that conference between Secretary 
Hitchcock and the Minnesota. representatives to decide 
whether there was to be any legislative action on these 
matters during the present session. 

Much better than the above is the news which comes 
irom Washington, under date of Jan. 14, which goes to 
the Minnesota journals in the following form: 

“Those interested in the Minnesota park project are 
not to be defeated by mere objection if plans now for- 
mulated can be put into effect. Senator Quarles, of Wis- 
consin, a member of the Senate Indian Committee, will 
offer an amendment to the Indian appropriation bill 
which will permit an investigation by a joint commission 
into the feasibility of the establishment of a park on the 
Minnesota reservation. 

“The amendment was prepared by Minnesotans who 
have been agitating the park project. It provides for an 
investigation and report by a joint commission as to 
what Indian reservations or parts of reservations are 
better fitted for the purpose of forestry or park purposes 
than for agriculture. The sum of $5,000 is made available 
for the expenses of the joint commission, which is to be 
composed of three members from the House and a like 
number of Senators. Reference is made to the Chippewa 
reservation. While the Senate committee passed unani- 
mously the original park resolution, some objection will 
probably be offered to the amendment, as the committee 
has adopted the policy of excluding from the bill any 
new legislation. .Objection may be made to the amend- 
ment on this score, but Senator Quarles said to-day he 
expected to have no difficulty in having it acted upon 
favorably. Representative Morris has not indicated what 
he purposes doing about the park resolution.” 

Senator Quarles has always been a very good friend to 
the park, and there are many other very good friends in 
the House. While there is nothing sure until the act is 
passed, it may safely be said that the prospects for the 
Minnesota Park are better than could have been hoped 
in view of the recent attitude of certain enemies of the 
enterprise. It is not unreasonable to entertain a hope 
that the park will be established. 


Protest at the Proposed Tonty Club. 


Mention was made this week, in these columns, of the 
new club which it is proposed to establish on the John 
Brown tract, near Shelby, Ind. When this matter was 
first made public, during the week last past, telegrams 
of a most indigrant nature came up from Crown Point, 
Ind., protesting at this occupation of Indiana shooting 
grounds by a Chicago shooting trust. In telegrams sent 
to the New’ York newspapers,» Mayor Harrison, of 
Chicago. whose name was mentioned as a member of the 
new club, was stigmatized as a monopolist and an op- 

ressor. 

.. a favorite hunting ground of the Crown Point 
sportsmen, and there is, of course, much sympathy to be 


expressed with the shooters who would thus be kept out 
of their old and favcrite ground. Yet this seems to be 
of the times, and there is very little use in 

Moreover, this club, established in one of 


the tenden 
combating 





It is true that the John Brown tract has long: 


as shooting is concerned, will have a very wholesome 
effect, and it will be a practical preserve for the wild 
game, where now there is no preserve at all. The gen- 
tlemen who’ propose to establish this club are not ogres 
or. oppressors, but a very decent set of sportsmen, 
with very little selfish blood in their veins. Mayor 
Harrison has not yet stated positively that he will join 
the club. The Crown Point bombardment is therefore 
a trifle premature, so far as he is concerned. Mr. John 
Brown, owner of the tract, is expected in town at an 
early date to complete the arrangements regarding the 
leases. 


Mallards Coming Up. 


Day before yesterday we struck a cold wave here in 
Chicago, and perhaps this has checked the ambition of 
the wild fowl, but up to that time the ducks were begin- 
ning to come in along the waters of this region. It has 
been a very open and mild winter, and the mallards-have 
not yet left the open streams of this State, but have 
wintered there. A great many more have been scattered 
over the country from here to Texas, and this week, up 
to the present cold snap, these birds were actually be- 
ginning to work north again, in a country of timbered 
streams and adjacent cornfields, an environment of which 


‘the mallard is particularly fond 


Favorable Winter for Game. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 19.—It is still trying hard to be win- 
ter, but making a miserable failure of it. Up to this date 
this has been the most favorable winter for small game 
in the last fifteen years. All over the State reports come 
of large bevies of quail, and they all seem to be in a perfect 
condition, with all the feed they want. From a friend at 
Mt. Carroll, Ill., 127 miles west of here, I hear of two 
farmers who claim in all ten bevies of quail which they 
know of on less than 200 acres of land, and they are all 
large, full bevies. The farmers are taking good care of 
these birds. Should conditions such as these obtain all 
over the State, we will have a grand head of game for 
next year. These birds can take care of themselves pretty 
fairly well. Thus, my informant above, Mr. Stead- 
man, says that two of his friends who in trap shoots are 
good for eight or nine birds out of ten, this fall went 
quail shooting and shot 200 times at quail. They killed 
just thirty-six quail between them with the 200 shells. 
Bob White is certainly an amiable game bird, and if the 
netters and ground-sweaters would give him half a show 
he would continue to have fun with the sportsmen for 
several generations yet. It seems sure that we will have 
another good year of quail shooting in this section. 

A good many of our streams in Illinois are not frozen 
over. A few ducks—mallards—are reported killed this 
week on the Mississippi west of here. A warm thaw any 
time within the next two weeks would in all likelihood 
bring up a heavy flight from the south. 


Deer Hunters’ Convention. 


There is on foot at Benton Harbor, Mich., a movement 
to hold a deer hunters’ convention within the near future. 
Special railroad rates have been arranged, and the pro- 
moters of the enterprise believe they will have 300 men 
present. The object is in the nature of a sportsmen’s 
convention, called for the purpose of discussing the ques- 
tions of the rapidly diminishing deer supply and the best 
way of preserving same. Suggestions for improvements 
on the present law will be made, probably in the form of 
resolutions. It is understood that this convention will 
favor the raising of the non-resident deer license from 
$25 to $30, thus making it equal to the non-resident license 
adopted by the State of Wisconsin. 

All these movements are praiseworthy, but it is to be 
hoped that this particular movement will not be kept too 
strictly in line with the sportsmen’s convention of the 
past. It will not do the men of Michigan any good to pass 
a set of resolutions. It will not save twenty of their 
deer next year, if they raise their license to $30 and then 
let it go at that. They have got a good enough law now 
if they would only enforce it. So has Wisconsin, and so 
has Illinois. There is a strange mental quality possessed 
by the American citizen and not shared by the men of any 
other nationality. by which he rests content with the 
making of a law and stops this side of its enforcement. 
The weak side of all our Western game laws is the 
executive side. Personally I used to take off my coat 
and holler as loud as anybody in these conventions, but 
I have seen so many of them amount to nothing in 
practical results that I must admit I have left no longer 
very much respect for the town, State, national or inter- 
national convention which is customarily willing to con- 
tent itself by the mere passing of gaudy resolutions. If 
the men of Michigan shall get together and raise some 
money, and shall expend that money in the practical en- 
forcement of the law they already have, then they may 
expect to save some of their deer. If they shall search 
their game markets for illegal venison, then we may ex- 
pect to see the demand for their deer discontinue. If they 
shall watch the lumber camps which are now reported to 
be purchasers of summer deer, and if they shall not merely 
content themselves with making faces at these lumber 
camps, but shall go after them and punish therm under 
the law, then we may expect to see fewer deer killed by 
Indians and woods loafers. If they shall discountenance 
as illegal and ungentlemanly among their friends the 
taking of a rifle into the woods on a summer fishing trip, 
then we may expect to see fewer deer*killed by men who 
call themselves sportsmen. The convention is all right if 
it does not disband at the time’of its adjournment. 

Apropos of this same matter is the suggestion made to 
me to-day by a prominent sportsman of Chicago, that a 
new organization be effected here for the purpose of look- 
ing after the executive side of our Illinois law, more 
especially as regards the enforcement of the law in the 
game markets of this city. Without doubt much illegal 
game comes to this market, but it is to be questioned 
whether a purely amateur association would not repeat 
history and content itself with “unanimously resolving.” 

I don’t know, but am afraid such would be the case. 

Yet on the whole it is to be said that the game laws 

in the West are improving; that their enforcement is be- 


i ._ Perhaps it is becaus is 
so scarce that it has reached the point of value, We are 
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“going to have: the-usual line of changes offered for the 
game laws. One can hardly care what the dates for our 
game seasons are. I should like to see this game market 
shut up, but if it is to be left open at all, then it would 
seem self-evident that what we need in Illinois is not any 
new or different law, but a sterner and sturdier enforce- 
ment, of almost any kind of law than we have ever seen 
in all the weak efforts at game protection in this Western 
country. What we need is not more theories, not more 
new dates, not more new schemes, but more money and 
more men to enforce the laws which we already have. 
We can protect our game just as soon as we get ready to 
do so and say that it must be done. But we will never 
do this by tinkering with dates and schemes. 


White Moose Killed. 


A report comes from Minnesota that an Indian last 
month killed near: Grand Rapids, in that State, a_moose 
which was almost completely white. This is the first in- 
stance of an albino moose of which I ever heard. It is 
generally understood that a white deer or a white moose 
is regarded with superstitious awe by the Indians. The 
story goes that the hunter who killed this moose has been 
tried by his people and sentenced to very severe punish- 
ment for bringing bad luck on the tribe. 


The Sportsmen’s Show. 


Mr. H. G. Maratta, the well-known Chicago artist, 
started this week for the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
to make studies for the purpose of putting up a big model 
of this cafion on the main floor of the sportsmen’s ex- 
position which is to be held in Chicago this coming 
month. Mr. Maratta has already made a small model of 
the cafion, and it gives the best idea of that tremendous 
spectacle which has ever been offered in artistic form. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad will put up a 
hunter’s cabin at the exposition. Another well-known 
Chicago artist, Mr. W. L. Wells, will have charge of the 
designs for this exhibit. It is Mr. Wells who suggested 
to the management the idea of a flying flock of wild geese. 
There will be two dozen geese mounted and suspended in 
the air in a realistic way, as though they were just in 
to the marsh. The latter will also be shown in vivid 
realism. 

There promises to be a very good railroad representa- 
tion at the show, and on lines altogether unique and dis- 
tinct from earlier enterprises of a similar nature. Indeed 
the show seems to be moving in most satisfactory fashion 


throughout. 
ae E. Houcu. 


Hartrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Il. 


Possession in Close Season. 


The People vs. Buffalo Fishing Company. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have noticed several articles in Forest AND STREAM 
with reference to the case of People vs. Buffalo Fishing 
Company (164 N. Y., 93), recently decided by the Court 
of Appeals of this State. : 

These articles convey the impression that the Court 
of Appeals, in the case cited, has held that the prohibitions 
contained in certain sections of the Fishery, Game and 
Forest Law (repealed in 1900 by the Forest, Fish and 
Game Law) against the possession of fish and game 
during the close season, were invalid as in conflict with 
the Federal Constitution. as applied to fish and game law- 
fully taken outside the State and imported into the State 
during the close season. The court did not so hold. Judge 
O’Brien wrote the prevailing opinion in that case, placing 
his decision upon two grounds: First, that the act in 
question does not by its terms prohibit the “possession 
of fish and game lawfully taken outside the State and im- 
ported during the close season. To quote his words with 
reference to the statute, “What it means, and all it means, 
is to forbid any person to catch, kill or be possessed of 
the fish described from waters of this State. The word 
‘possession’ obviously refers to those fish the catching 
or killing of which is prohibited—that is to say, fish in the 
waters of this State, and not those procured in a foreign 
country.” Asa second ground, he states that even though 
the statute were intended to prohibit the possession of 
fish and game during the close season without regard to 
where or how possession might be obtained, then, in his 
opinion, it would be invalid as in conflict with the Federal 

Constitution. ; ; 
¥ Judge Gray wrote a dissenting opinion, holding that the 
statute applied to fish and game caught and killed outside 
the State, as well as that killed or taken within the State, 
and held further that the statute was not in conflict with 
the Federal Constitution. Judges Martin and Haight con- 
curred with Judge Gray in his dissenting opinion. Chief 
Judge Parker and Judge Landon concurred with Judge 
O’Brien in the prevailing opinion. Judge Warner, the only 
other judge sitting, also concurred with Judge O’Brien, 
but only on the ground first stated by him—that is, that 
the sections were not intended to apply to foreign fish and 





ame. 4 ; 
It follows that this case simply holds that it was not 
the intent of the Fisheries, Forest and Game Law to pro- 
hibit during the close season possession of fish and game 
lawfully caught or killed outside of the State and imported 
ing the close season. ; 
ag Be vs. Racey (60 N. Y., 10) is still authority that a 
statute which expressly forbids the having in possession 
of game during the close season, regardless of where, 
when or how obtained, is valid. _ , 
The trouble was in the wording of the old Fisheries, 
Game and Forest Law, and as the wording of the present 
Fish and Game Law is practically the same, it should be 
amended so as to expressly apply to fish and game im- 
ported into the State during the close season, and when 
so amended the act bpp oe valid — the decision of the 
ls in elps vs. cey. 
Sa x Wirarp S. REED. 


Cornine, N. Y., Jan. 15. 





The Forzst anp Stazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
intended for publication should reach us at the 


Yatest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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The ‘Aatinceidick Tees. 


Tue following letter from Lieut.-Gov. Woodruff was 
read at the. meeting of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ ‘Associa- 
tion‘at Boonville, in the Adirondacks, on Jan.:16: 

ALBANY, Jan. 9.—Mr. A. M. Church, Secretary Brown’s 
Tract Guides’ Association, Boonville, N. Y:: My Dear 
Sir—I take pleasure in replying to your request for in- 
formation regarding the feeding of deer in the winter, 
with which I have had some experience, and arh agree- 
able to your suggestion to present my views on this and 
the other questions associated with it to your Association 
at its meeting to-morrow. 

As you know, I have been for four years engaged as 
President of the Forest Preserve Board in the work of 
purchasing for the State lands in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills. For $1,950,000 this Board has acquired 400,000 
acres of land in the Adirondacks alone, and recovered 
about 90,000 acres which had been lost to the State by 
previous improper cancellations of the State’s title. The 
lands thus purchased and acquired by the reinstatement of 
the State’s title, through the operation of the Forest 
Preserve Board, are worth twice what they have cost the 
State. In 1883, when a law was enacted prohibiting the 
further sale of land owned by the State in the Adiron- 
dacks, the State possessed 700,000 acres. During the 
following thirteen years these holdings were increased to 
825,000 acres, until in 1896 a 75,000-acre tract was pur- 
chased from W. Seward Webb, as the settlement in a suit 
brought by him against the State for damages incident to 
the damming of the Beaver River for reservoir purposes. 
Therefore, the State owned 900,000 acres in the North 
Woods when we took up this work under the provisions 
of the Forest Preserve Board act in.the spring of 1897. 
Since then this acreage has been increased just 50 per 
cent., and to-day the State is in undisputed possession of 
about one-half of the Adirondack Park, the park em- 
bracing practically all the forest lands in the Adirondack 
region. In my opinion, it is unfortunate that, owing to the 
constitutional prohibition of the cutting of timber on 
State lands, the matured trees throughout this well-tim- 
bered forest territory cannot be marketed, instead of going 
to waste and retarding, as they do, the younger growth. 
The soft merchantable timber, or evergreens, on the State 
lands, which will soon die of old age, could to-day be sold 
for a sum sufficient to furnish the State with means to 
acquire the title to all the lands owned in the Adiron- 
dacks by corporations and individuals for lumbering pur- 
poses, provided they were granted a proper and reason- 
able reservation as to the large timber on their property 
at the time of its purchase. Not only would this course 
result in the acquisition of the land not at present owned 
by the State, but it would furnish employment to a vast 
number of our people and supply to the ninety-eight pulp 
and paper mills in this State raw material, which is de- 
creasing in quantity at a rate which threatens the im- 
pairment of this great industry, in which the State of 
New York leads all the other States of the Union. And 
what is of greater importance to your Association, this 
plan would prevent the further cutting of hardwood, 
which has now assumed large proportions in certain 
localities, for the manufacture of wood alcohol and 
cooperage stock, and which is subjecting large areas of 
the Adirondacks to the danger of being stripped as clean 
as a desert. Thus would the next generation find a forest 
preserved to them by us as grand and beautiful as the one 
which the generation preceding us enjoyed, but neglected 
to preserve for us, even when it could be purchased for 
one-tenth of its present value. 

It was not my intention to devote so much of this letter 
to forest preservation, but.it is the foundation of the 
whole structure which your Association and many of us 
are trying to maintain and develop. The question of provid- 
ing for the wild deer, concerning ‘which you particularly 
ask for information, is of little consequence unless we 
have adequate game laws rigidly enforced. I believe that 
hounding must be permanently prohibited. Only one year 
of its prohibition remains under the act of 1897, which 
prohibited it for five years. The movement to stock the 
North Woods with moose, which has now been ener- 
getically started, and the offer of Mr. William C. Whit- 
ney and others to supply elk, if nothing else were wanted, 
indicate the absolute necessity of putting an end to hound- 
ing. Mr. Edward H. Litchfield, who has an inclosed pre 
serve of 8,000 acres on Big Tupper Lake, told me the other 
day that his game keepers had not found a dead deer within 
his inclosure, while they were frequently found outside in 
its vicinity. The deer in his park have never been 
artificially fed. Therefore, as the amount of natural food, 
the temperature, depth of snow and other conditions are 
the same outside as inside, he has come to the conclusion 
that the reason why the deer die in the vicinity of his 
park is because when overheated they are driven into 
cold water by hounds, inducing physical conditions that 
enfeeble them and render them unable to sustain the hard- 
ships of a cold, prolonged winter. 

As compared with the stalking of deer, hounding is un- 
sportsmanlike. The hunter by the latter method is not 
dependent on his own skill or exertions, but upon the dog 
and the man that rows the boat. This does not, of course, 
apply to runway shooting in the woods or on narrow, shal- 
low streams, of which comparatively little is done when 
shooting in the water is so much easier and more certain. 
To surely prevent the use of hounds in hunting deer, it 
should be provided in the law that no hounds or dogs 
capable of running a deer to water can be kept within the 
North Woods. Of course a reasonable period of time 
should be allowed those who now possess them to take 
them out and dispose of them. . 

The question is asked, “How many deer do you esti- 
mate there are in the woods?” The Adirondack Park 
comprises about 5,000 square miles. I presume I have 
asked a hundred guides and sportsmen in the last few 
years how many deer they thought there were to a square 
mile on the average, and I do not remember that I have 
heard one place it at less than ten. This would indicate 
at least 50,000 deer. Of course there are many regions 
where there are very few, but there are other portions 
where I know, from my own observation. that there are 
many times ten deer in every square mile. Some idea 
of the number may be gathered from the fact that there 
were shipped out of the Adirondacks by ‘railroad during 





the past season 1,204 carcasses. In addition to these. a 
large number were taken to the surrounding towns by 
wagons. I think the guides who are members of your 
Association will bear me out in the belief that not more 
than one deer is shipped by rail out of every five killed. 
If this is so, the number killed during the past season 
must have been in the neighborhood of 6,000. Notwith- 
standing this large number, which has been about the 
same for five years past, they have certainly increased 
steadily in most localities. 

Many of the members of your Association will remem- 
ber the time when they were quite scarce as the result of 
being slaughtered for the market and destroyed by wolves 
and panthers. It may be of interest to you to know that 
there were shipped out of the Maine woods this fall 4,500 
deer and 200 bull moose, and the accessible hunting terri- 
tory in Maine is only about one-half larger than that of 
the Adirondacks. Hounding is prohibited, as you know, 
in the State of Maine, where the deer have increased in 
such proportions that the number shipped out this year is 
nearly three times as many as five or six years ago. If 
Mr. Litchfield’s theory is correct (that the deer die from 
diseases induced by hounding), it will not be long after 
its prohibition before it will be a very easy matter for a 
man to get the two deer allowed by law in a season by 
the much more satisfactory and sportsmanlike methods of 
still-hunting. How much more salutary it is to tramp 
leisurely along a trail in the early autumn on the look- 
out for this noble game, or through the unbroken forest 
after the first snowfall has rendered tracking possible, 
than to sit on a watch point, nearly frozen to death, wait- 
ing for a hound to drive the hunted animal into the water, 
giving the guide an opportunity to get warm by rowing 
while the sportsman (?) continues to shiver so he can 
hardly shoot the poor animal even when the boat is almost 
on its back! And surely “floating” in the damp air is far 
from furnishing that recuperation for which most of us 
seek the seclusion and health-giving atmosphere of the 
North Woods, to say nothing of the fact that in “floating” 
for every deer brought down a considerable riumber of 


wounded ones escape and die a lingering death in the 
forest. 


To enforce laws against hounding, floating, killing deer 
and taking fish out of season there must be an adequate 
number of protectors. The number designated in the bill 
introduced last winter by Senator Malby was thirty-five. 
This number would provide one for about every 40,000 
acres of State land in the Adirondacks, or one to every 
section of eight miles square. If a protector were lo- 
cated at the center of such a section he would be within 
four miles of his limits in all directions and within eight 
miles of the protectors in charge of the adjoining sections. 
It would be impracticable to carry out this plan on the 
basis of such an exact and equal division of territory, and 
I have only thus used precise measurements for the pur 
poses of illustration. If this general scheme is carried 
out, as I sincerely hope it will be in the immediate 
future, these protectors or guards should be entrusted 
with the responsibility not only of fish and game protec 
tion. but also of preventing forest fires and the stealing of 
timber. The State suffers great and constant loss from 
the present lack of adequate protection to its property. 
The fires of a year ago last autumn cost $32,000 for labor 
alone to extinguish them. 

Protection such as I advocate would prevent destructive 
fires, for it would be the duty of the protectors to keep 
track of all fishermen, hunters, tourists and camping 
parties on their sections, and, as you well know, camp-fires 
which are left burning, and which have heretofore been 
responsible for so much destruction, gain headway very 
slowly at first. In the fall of 1899, when the State 
suffered so much, there were no fires on the lands owned 
by big lumber companies and private individuals, because 
they were promptly discovered and put out. In the con- 
sideration of this question of an adequate force of pro- 
tectors, it has been suggested that some allotted area 
would be without protection while the protector was ab- 
sent conveying one whom he had arrested to a police 
justice, or while giving testimony in the prosecution of 
the case. 

In my judgment this phase of the question may be 
eliminated from consideration, because there will be no 
violation of forest, fish or game laws under the deterring 
influence due to the fear of almost certa'n arrest. when 
it is known that a protector is within sound of a rifle shot 
or the bay of a hound. When‘ the illegal hunting and 
fishing carried on by the lawless residents of the forest 
region is prevented, then and not till then will the law- 
breaking! cease which is so common among those well- 
meaning frequenters of the Adirondacks who fish and 
hunt out of season and use dogs and “jacks,” “because 
everybody else does.” It is hardly to be expected that 
one will refrain from violating the law when every night 
as he lies in his camp he hears the discharge of shotguns 
in the direction of streams famous for night hunting, and 
listens attentively every morning to the music of the 
hounds as they give tongue among the hills, beyond which 
lies a lake whose shores he knows are being watched by 
eager hunters. It is evident that the efficiency of any such 
plan must depend very largely on the qualifications of the 
persons selected to serve as protectors. They must be 
selected solely for their knowledge of woodcraft and their 
acquaintance with all the methods and tricks of the 
hunters and fishermen. They must be just such men as 
compose the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association and other 
associations of Adirondack guides. 

I had almost forgotten, in the interest aroused in the 
consideration of other questions, to reply to the last para- 
graph of your letter, in which you say, “I have been very 
much interested in the problem of feeding deer in winter 
and would like to bring the subject before the meeting 
on the 10th instant,” and asking for my experience and 
the privilege of presenting it to your Association. Dur- 
ing the months of March and April of last year, when, as 
you will all remember, the snow was nearly 4 feet deep on 
the level, and when the deer were in poor condition as the 
result of an unusually severe, protracted winter, I kept 
four men constantly employed in feeding deer in the 
vicinity of my camp. We tried hay, oats and almost every 
kind of food given to domestic animals.’ This food they 
would not eat, but we soon discovered that they would eat 
the buds ant twigs of the maple and other fh tdwoods ; 
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also the tips of most of. the evergreen species, -when the 
branches of these trees. were cut off and thus pldced 
within their reach. It is not necessary to cut down trees 
for this purpose and thus spoil good timber, as the deer 
feed only on the tender buds and smallest twigs. In fact, 
after a yard had been found and a few branches cut near 
by, the deer would come around as soon as they heard the 
sound of the axe. They are partial to the maple, as the 
sap in that species is sweeter than in the birch or beech, 
and in the soft maples the sap starts earlier than any other 
kind of trees. It is at this very time of the year, when the 
sap is starting, that the deer are in the poorest condition 
and in greatest need of the assistance we are able to 
render them by providing them with some kind of browse. 

I fully realize, as the result of an experience in the 
North Woods, covering a period of twenty years, with 
many of.the best guides in that region, that I have in this 
letter merely set forth what the members of Brown’s 
Tract Guides’ Association know as well or better than I 
do. Your inquiries have led me to submit these matters as 
I view them, and if the presentation of them to the meet- 
ing of your Association adds anything to the interest of 
tke occasion, I will be greatly pleased. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Trmotruy L. Wooprvurr. 
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In his report to the Cuvier Club for the year that has 
just closed, President Alex. Starbuck says: 

We are reliably informed from various quarters where 
the song and game birds were wont to thrive, that they 
are rapidly diminishing. This is attributable, as regards 
the game birds, in a measure, to the non-export laws of the 
different States, in connection with the Lacey Federal 
act, passed by the last Congress, which is also sweepingly 
prohibitive. You have only to turn to the prices in our 
principal game markets during the open season to realize 
this important fact. Quail were then worth nearly $3 a 
dozen, mallard duck $4.50 to $5, canvasback $9 to $10, 
prairie chickens $5.50 to $6, and in New York prices were 
still higher, fine canvasback ducks, for instance, selling at 
$2.50 to $3 a pair. We only mention this as an instance 
that the game laws, and particularly the non-export laws, 
are beginning to have a wholesome effect. 

We unquestionably desire a law which should prevent 
the spring shooting of fowl, and one that should place 
a penalty of $25 for each illegal bird, and no more, and 
confiscation of same; and stili another that will give the 
deputy warden a reasonable salary, in addition to the fines 
and costs he now receives. This would, doubtless, result 
in more efficient service. Then let the concession or 
unities of the game laws be accomplished in the Middle 
States, and it would be some balm for the fiasco of our 
past Legislature. 

We, however, blush for our State game laws; which are 
really nothing more than a travesty, if not a downright 
burlesque, and which we have to endure for the present 
year before they can be repealed. .IIn many instances the 
laws conflict. As per example of idiotic legislation, I 
will here state that the Mongolian pheasants are pro- 
tected until Nov. 15, 1900, but Section 6964 makes it a 
misdemeanor to have one in possession until Nov. 10, 
1903. You can now kill these birds, but you must not 
pick them up until three years hence. 

Doves are entirely without protection, though Section 
6064 makes it a fine of $25 to have one in posséssion 
between Dec. 15 and July 4. As to the section relating to 
season for killing duck, an investigation as to its intent 
was made by the Attorney-General of the State, who de- 
cided that the word “or” was a clerical error, although 
the member who presented the bill stated that the para- 
graph containing the significant “or’ was made for the 
protection of the ducks, and that it meant just what it 
signified. But, nevertheless, the Attorney-General’s de- 
cision stood, and now you can have your salmi of wild 
duck without fear of fracturing the law as interpreted, 
and the sportsmen can also decimate them to their hearts’ 
content, as they have been doing the past season. 

Our Fish and Game Commissioners have loyally per- 
formed the duties of their office. Mr, L. H. Reutinger, 
Secretary and Chief Warden, informs us that the year 
1900 has been a very successful one with the Commission 
in point of distribution of Mongolian and English ring- 
necked pheasants, as well as the planting of fish in public 
streams. There were distributed more than 2,200 birds 
and about 360 settings of eggs, and, as near as possible, 
they were divided equally in the eighty-eight counties 
of the State. Since the Commission has begun the ex- 
periment of propagating the Mongolian and English 
ringnecked pheasants it has distributed 6,400 of these 
birds and 1,121 settings of eggs. Reports from every 
section of the State indicate a very large increase in the 
propagation of the birds, and I think they are receiving 
reasonable protection from everybody—by the farmer es- 
pecially. 

In the distribution of fish this year there were planted 
about 300,000 marble catfish, 25,000 croppies and 80,000 
large and small-mouthed black bass. Part of these fish 
were yearlings and the balance fingerlings. 

The new ponds at London, as well as the pheasantry, 
are located together, and are a decided success. The 
ponds are €qual to anything of their kind in the United 
States. The Commission feels proud of what it has ac- 
complished during the past year, and if it were not for 
the unsatisfactory laws and stinted appropriation by the 
Legislature it might have largely increased this number, 
but there are so many loopholes for the violators to crawl 
through that it is very difficult to convict. The Chief 
Game Warden, Mr. L. H. Reutinger, has been a very 
earnest and efficient official, and deserves well of the 
public, as also does the Commission. 

It is saddening to realize what our naturalists tell us 
relative to the depopulation of the bird kingdom. They 
state that at least so per cent. of our song and insectivo- 
rous birds and 75 per cent. of our Se have been 
destroyed by an army of hunters,-: vandals, market 
shooters and thoughtless boys, and if more. efficient 
measures are not soon taken to stop tiis indiscriminate 
slaughter they will, to a feather, be destroyed, and this 
fact I have frequently enunciated. 

The Deputy Game Warden’s report detailed at length 


the difficulties experienced in making arrests and securing 





convictions, and gave a detailed report of cases tried. 
The total number of ‘offenders.arrested was thirty-seven, 
of whom ‘twenty-five were convicted and fined and two 
were committed.to prison: The total fines were classified 
as follows: Fishing law, $355; game law, $420. In addi- 
tion to this, the Warden. captured 336 feet of seine, 30 
feet of trammel net’ and several guns, pistols and. other 
paraphernalia used by the nocturnal poacher. 
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Brown’s Tract. Guides’ Association. 


Sarandc Lake, N. Y., Jan. 17—The annual meeting 
of the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association was held at 
Boonville Wednesday. evening, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Richard 
Crego;’ Vice-President, J. E. Ball; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, A.'M. Church; Executive Committee, H. D. Grant, 
D. H. Smith, George Goodsel, C. M. Barrett, Garry Riggs, 
Ira H. Parsons and’ D. F.. Sperry. The Secretary’s re- 
port shows 331 members. The receipts for the year were 
$810.07 and the expenses $393.73, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $416.34. A letter from Lieut.-Gov. Timothy 
Woodruff was read, 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, An association has been organized for the gureeee of 
restoring wild moose to the Adirondacks, and for the proper 
protection of them after ae been so restored or introduced; 
therefore, pe it resolved, that the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Associa- 
tion heartily indorse the principles and objects of said Association 
and hereby request the Pegisiature of the State of New York to 
make a suitable appropriation for the restoration of wild moose 
in the Adirondacks. . 

ereas, During the pest few seasons:seyeral persons, mistaken 
for deer, have been ki led; therefore, be it resolved, that there 
shall be no open season for the killirig ‘of men in the State of 
New York. . 1 

Resolved, That this Association condemn buoy or anchor fishing, 
and respectfully request the Legislature to pass a law prohibiting 
fishing at buoys or anchors in waters inhabited by trout within 
the forest preserve, 

Whereas, The present law does not define at what age a young 
deer ceases to be a fawn; therefore, be it resolved that this As- 
sociation recommend the passage of a law defining in its game 
laws the meaning of the word fawn. And that no deer shall be 
killed uptil it is upward of one year of age. 

Resolved, That this Association recommend that the close season 
for wild deer shall be from Nov. 1 to Aug. 31, both inclusive. 

Resolved, That this Association recommend that the game laws 
provide that no hound or dog capable of running deer to water 
can be kept or brought within the forest preserve. 

Whereas, in the past the game laws of the State have not been 
properly enforced within the forest preserve; therefore, be it re- 
solved that this Association recommend that the number of game 

rotectors in the forest preserve be largely increased, and that the 
inefficient ones now on the force be removed, and that capable men 
be appointed in their place and stead. 

Resolved, That this Association a indorse the candidacy 
of John E. Ball for the appointment of State Game Protector for 
the Herkimer district. [ 

Whereas, The question of saaipotiog State lands within the forest 
preserve is now being discussed; and, whereas, in our judgment, 
this not only means the destruction of the forest, but also the 
cutting off of the present water supply of the State; therefore, be it 
resolved that this Association most strenuously protest against 
lumbering or cutting the timber from said lands. 


A banquet was then held, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 


About a Bird-Hound. 


THe WHEATLANDS.—Editor Forest and Stream: Being 
a devoted admirer of dogs all my life, I was much struck 
with a new breed I lately found in the columns of the 
New York World. In the inclosed you will find that the 
reporter speaks of a “bird-hound” and again of this 
same “hound” retrieving a snipe. 


William Kohles risked his life yesterday in the most dangerous 
eddy in Jamaica Bay to save his dog, and was nearly drowned 
when rescued. Although he was unconscious when taken from the 
water, he still retained a firm grip on the dog, the animal being 
also unconscious. 

It was fifteen minutes after the rescue that man and dog re- 
gained consciousness. tt 

Kohles has a summer home at Bayswater, and visited the place 

esterday for a day’s shooting. He had his pet bird hound with 

im. e dog started a snipe from a marsh beside the eddy 
where the tide was running with a strength that stirred severa 
whirlpools into existence. 3 

The snipe flew out over the eddy, and Kohles fired, the bird 
dropping dead into the water about 20 feet from shore. The 
hound gamely leaped in to retrieve the bird. 

The animal was caught in a whirlpool and was drawn beneath 
the surface. As he was sinking he turned his nose toward his 
master and set up a plaintive howl that was plainly a call for help. 

Kohies tossed aside his gun, took off his coat and jumped into 
the water. He was soon over his head, but struck out for the spot 
where his dog had sunk. He poised himself and dived, searching 
for his dog. He found the animal near the bottom, seized it by 
the neck and dragged it toward the surface. He arose with the 
hound tightly clutched by the nape of the neck. But, encumbered 
as he was, he was unable to swim out of the whirlpool, and he and 
the dog were whirled round in it until both sank. 

A fisherman had seen their plight, and reached the spot where 
they sank in time to locate them. Then he got a boathook into 
Kohle’s clothes and brought him to the surface. 

_ Kohles, now unconscious, was still clutching the dog, which 
gave no sign of life. The fisherman dragged both into the boat 
and took them to shore. He and other men worked over Kohles, 
and were almost in despair before the man regained consciousness. 

The fisherman who saved the man and dog left without leavin 
his name. Kohles and the hound were driven home, the anima 
licking the hand of his master. 


Now as I am away out of the world in the Eastern 
Sho’, will you kindly tell me whether the “bird-hound” is 
a new breed that you Greater New Yorkers have intro- 
duced, and whether the said bird-hounds are superior 
to the Chesapeakes? (of which I have long been a 
breeder), for if so, I would like to secure a gross or so for 
stock purposes. 

Another thing I note in the story, and that is the dan- 
erous whirlpools that seem to lie in wait for the shooting 
raternity in the vicinity of Greater New York. Can it be 

possible that the celebrated maelstrom which is con- 
ceded to have disappeared from the coast of Norway has 
popped up in Jamaica Bay? Seriously, is it not amusing 
often ‘to read the reports in the great dailies about yacht- 
ing and the other sports of the field, bird-hounding in- 
cluded ? SINK-BOAT. 


Death of a New Brunswick Guide. 


Bart W. Rem, of St. Almo, N. B., died at Victoria 
Hospital, Fredericton, Jan. 11, of appendicitis. He was 
one of the best guides at Geo. E. Armstrong’s camps, 


where he has guided for the last three years. He was 
a first-class hunter and a good companion and was honor- 
able, generous and kind. Everybody that knew him liked 
him. .He was well known by a great many American 
sportsmen. It seems particularly sad that a life so. full 


of promise should end at such anearly age. = J.B A, 


“An Appeal to Theodore. Roosevelt. 


Mitwavxte, Jan. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please find inclosed copy of resolution adopted in our 
last general meeting, and which was sent to our Hon. 
Vice-President this. week: 

To His Excellency Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-President- 
elect of the United States. 

Dear Sir: The Wisconsin Game Protective Associa- 
tion, an organization of hunters and true sportsmen, 
organized for the protection of e, adopted a resolution 
at its last general meeting, which we herewith respectfully 
submit to your Execellency: 

“Whereas, The Wisconsin Game Protective Associa- 
tion observes with alarm the rapid decrease of our wild 
game, especially of birds; and 

“Whereas, This rapid depletion is due in a large meas- 
ure to the persistent violation of our game laws, and in 
the lax enforcement of the same, the appointed game 
wardens generally not being hunters, and poorly quali- 
fied to perform their duties, and therefore having no in- 
terest in the protection of game; and 

“Whereas, The worst of all is the great difference of 
law in the different States for the protection of migratory 
birds; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Game Protective Asso- 
ciation begs and requests our Hon. Vice-President- 
elect, Theodore Roosevelt, as a ag game protector and 
true sportsman, to cause such bills to be proposed to our 
Congress for the purpose of securing a Federal uniform 
(United States) law for the protection of our migrating 
birds, and asks His Excellency respectfuly to use his ut- 
most influence for the passage of such a law.” 

Hoping’ this very important matter will have your ap- 
proval, and your Excellency will kindly take action in 
this affair, and propose a bill to our Congress as expressed 
inthe above resolution, we have the honor to remain, dear 
sir, 

JosepH Fisuer, President. 
Gust. Sreprpan, Vice-President. 
Va. Raetu, Secretary. 


To be successful in protecting game and singing birds 
we must have a uniform (United States) law for 
migratory birds, as these birds are at one hour in one 
State and the next in another. One State protects the 
ducks from the first of January, and in the other State the 
law allows the killing to the first of May. 

The States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan and 
North Dakota protect water fowl after these birds have 
left these States in the fall, and the laws of the Southern 
States, where they go and remain all winter, allow the 
slaughtering of these birds until May, or do not protect 
them at all. These birds are really the property of the 
entire country and not of a single State, so far as they 
are not stationary or local birds, and therefore Uncle Sam 
must take a hand in this business and put a stop to the 
slaughter of our migratory game and singing birds, as he 
has successfully done about the transporting of dead 
bodies or skins of these birds through the Lacey bill. 

Every hunter or true sportsman, every friend of nature 
or lover of our feathered friends, should do his utmost 
to secure a Federal law through our Congress for the pro- 
tection of our migratory game and singing birds. 

Vat. RAETH. 
New York Association. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

THE fifty-seventh annual meeting of the New York 
Association for the Protection of Game was held at the 
Union Club on Jan. 14, 1901. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt; Vice-President, 
Alfred Wagstaff; Treasurer and Counsel, Thomas N. 
Cuthbert; Secretary, Robert B. Lawrence; Executive 
Committee, Charles E. Whitehead, Simon J. Drake, Henry 
Steers; Committee on Admissions, Charles E. Whitehead, 
William Carpender, Alfred Wagstaff, Richard Pancoast, 
Robert B. Lawrence. 

A communication having been received by the counsel 
of the Association from the proprietor of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, requesting information as to the law governing 
the serving of foreign game to guests, the following reso- 
lution was offered by Mr. John S. Wise and carried unani- 
mously, viz. : 

“Resolved, That the counsel of this Association shlal 
reply to the communication of the proprietor of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, that while the Court of Appeals has recently 
indicated that under the laws of this State and of the 
United States, in existence when the case then considered 
arose, foreign game may be brought into this State, even 
in the close season, said decision was rendered on a case 
arising before the passage by Congress of a law, known 
as the Lacey law, that in the opinion of this Association 
the Lacey law makes the State laws of New York effectual 
against the importation of foreign game during the close 
season; and that this Association will so contend and will 
prosecute all importers of foreign game in the close sea- 
son until a decision holding that it is wrong has been 
rendered by a court of last resort.” 

The subject of the preservation of large game in the 
neighborhood of the Yellowstone National Park being 
brought up for discussion, a resolution was adopted “That 
Mr. A. A. Anderson be appointed a committee of one to 
go to Washington and advocate the enactment of a law 
for the extension of the Yellowstone National Park to 
include the adjacent timber reserve on the east and south.” 

B. Roosevett, President. 


The Massachusetts Season. 


Danvers, Mass., Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Here is winter half gone, and up to the roth no snow; now 
we have not more than 3 inches. The game has had the 
very finest weather to live in, with lots of feed. So far 
north we cannot feel like crowing much, as I have seen 
snow 4 feet deep on April'1; but everything so far so 
good. Lots of partridges and quail left over. I hear of 
them far and near. Fox hunting (or fox shooting, I 
should say) is about a thing of the past around here. I 
know of only one being killed this fall by the half-dozen 


hunters who hound them, Haven't heard of any pi. 























Megantic Club Dinner. 

Boston, Jan. 21.—The annual dinner of the Megantic 
Fish and Game Association is to be held at Hotel Bruns- 
wick next Saturday evening. Preparations are being com- 
pleted on a more elaborate scale than ever, and that is 
saying a good deal to those acquainted with the dinners 
of the Association. Premier Parent, of Quebec, is to be 
an honored guest. Other distinguished gentlemen who 
have promised to be there will include Lieut.-Gov. 
Woodruff, of New York; Capt. J. W. Collins, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Commission; 
Chaplain Crawford, U. S. N.; J. Russell Reed, President 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion; Leroy T. Carleton, chairman of the Maine Fish 
and Game Commission, and Speaker Myers, of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. These gentlemen may 
be regarded as the leaders in fish and game protection, 
both in New England and Canada, and their presence at 
the dinner will add the best of influence to the annual 
social gathering: of what has become the leading fish and 
game association of this part of the country, both in point 
of numbers and the character of the merchants, business 
and professional men that constitute it. Several of the 
club members, notably Dr. Heber Bishop and Dr. George 
A. McAleer, will tell of experiences in the forests and 
along the trout and salmon waters. 

A gentleman just out from the Maine lumber woods 
tells of 18 or 20 inches of snow that fell late in November, 
with little or none following till a few days ago, when 
the volume of winter covering was increased to 2%4 or 3 
feet. During all this time he says that the deer have 
roved around easily and kept in good condition. He has 
been surprised to note how closely they have kept to the 
lumbering operations in many sections. The lumbermen 
say that they visit their works every night, nibbling for 
spears of hay, and particularly for salt. His idea is that 
the lumbermen are not troubling these deer; that the feel- 
ing in regard to close time is much better than formerly. 
Still, he says that the wardens are visiting the lumber 
regions, making unexpected calls at‘the camps, where they 
will ask for a peep into the larder, and will look well to the 
waste heaps where refuse food is thrown. 

; SPECIAL. 


Have You Voted? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the winter meeting of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League, a resolution was passed unani- 
mously that a bill be introduced at Albany prohibiting 
the spring shooting of wildfowl, and that the Law Com- 
mittee of the League be instructed to go to Albany and 
urge the passage of the bill. There is no question that 
the members of this committee will do all in their power 
and work hard for the passage of his bill, but what does 
a Senator or Assemblyman from Oswego, Onondaga or 
any other county care for a member of a law committee 
from Canandaigua county? He doesn’t vote in his coun- 
ty, and every pot-hunter, hotel keeper and person in his 
county who is likely to lose a dollar has written him, op- 
posing the bill, and every one of these fellows has a vote, 
and it is votes that Mr. Senator and Mr. Assemblyman 
need in their business. But just so soon as you can con- 
vince him that you have more votes in his particular 
county than the other fellows have, just so soon will you 
get his active support, and not before. Write him to- 
day. Ask your friends to write him. Get in every vote 
you can this winter; get more than the other fellow and 
you, are sure to win. ‘Don’t be afraid to use the local 
newspaper; present your argument in a clear, forcible 
manner; convince the public that you are right and the 
other fellow wrong, and when you ask them to sign a 
petition you will find them willing to help you. We can 
stop spring shooting of wildfowl in this State. We can 
stop the sale of game in this State. But you'll have to 
vote, and vote often. 

The polls are now open. Vote. 

W. H. Tattett, President J. C. S. A. 


Watertown, N. Y. 


The Boston Game Market. 


Boston, Dec. 18.—No particular fish and game meas- 
ures are yet proposed in the Massachusetts Legislature, but 
it is well known that the marketmen are chafing under 
the quail and grouse prohibitory law, passed last winter, 
and the friends of fish and game protection are keeping 
close watch. The Lacey bill is giving the marketmen a 
good deal of trouble in this city. It is certain that hardly 
more than one-tenth of the usual flood of game is being 
received here, and the Lacey act is believed to be the cause 
of the lack of supply. The receivers of game complain of 
seizures of quail and grouse en route here, and I notice 
that the Forest AND STREAM has records of game stopped 
at Chicago and other points that was started for Boston. 
Very little Maine venison is coming here this winter so 
far, but I have seen one or two lots of saddles that have 
come through since the close season in that State began. 
The receivers are aware that they are liable, or at least 
that the game is liable to seizure under the Lacey‘act. But 
they hope that they will not be troubled. They may be 
hoping in vain, however, and some of the express com- 
panies may be asked to explain. 

SPECIAL. 


The Toothsome Muskrat. 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: Inclosed 
find a newspaper clipping which may be of interest to 
your readers. I had some muskrats prepared last fall for 
a small company of friends, but none of the party can 
say that they are as palatable as terrapin. None of my 
party knew what they were eating, and pronounced them 
good, and were under the impression that they were 
rabbits, although several remarked that the bones were 
too small. M. C. LucHENBACH. 





The report from the Baltimore Sun says: A “musk- 
rat supper” is the latest gastronomic innovation at the 
University Club, famed for such wrinkles. 

Periodically an informal supper is held at the club, at 


Which some one or more culinary curiosities form the 
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chief articles of diet, and last-night the muskrat occupied 
the place of honor at such a. supper. 

The. lowly muskrat as an article of diet was suggested 
by, Prof. Powhatan Clarke, but it was noted that some 
urgent business prevented his attendance at the banquet. 
Nevertheless, under the skillful manipulation of the club 
steward, John A. Biddle, the muskrat was declared by 
those present to be a most toothsome delicacy, almost, if 
not quite, equal to Maryland’s famous bird, the diamond- 
back terrapin, and much superior to the swifter, not to say 
more beautiful, rabbit. 

The festive board at last night’s repast was ornamented 
with whole muskrats, enveloped in hard aspic jelly, with 
tail rampant, with fish in mouth and with tusk and 
whiskers in plain view. As a spur to the appetite these 
were declared a success. 

Steward Biddle had the famous animal prepared in 
three styles—the Maryland or Eastern Shore style, in 
which he is stewed in his own gravy; and broiled whole, 
like a chicken, and in the New Jersey style, in which he 
is roasted whole, 


Some Weights of Game. 
QvuaiL in Warren county, N. J.. will average, when 
full grown, 63% to 7 ounces. On Dec. 13 I killed three 
birds within two miles of Phillipsburg that weighed 20 


ounces, one cock tipping the scales at 714 ounces. 
C. E. Voucu. 





BayviLte, N. J.—Last season I weighed 102 quail. 
Their total weight was 718% ounces on postal scales. 
th sae weighed 5% ounces, the largest 814 ounces 

a hen). 

Two cock woodcock weighed 7 ounces and 8% ounces. 

Of three grouse, two males weighed 24 and 2834 ounces, 
one-female 22% ounces. 

There are lots of birds left. I believe that every flock 
of quail that I know of has at least seven birds in them, 
and a great many are full flocks of eighteem or tweaty 
birds. Hers. 


An Experience. 


Some four years ago I had an Irish setter—the best re- 
triever but one I ever saw. I was hunting quail and 
made a double out of a covey. Dash brought me one 
bird, then the other, both apparently dead as the old 
door nail we tell of. Put them in my coat and went on. 
Got another shot, let both barrels go and made a clean 
miss. Suddenly I heard the flutter of a quail, and with 
the flutter came a quail from my coat and flew straight 
away and before I could reload was gone. I imagine I 
was a sight while the quail was flying off. I had told my 
partner a few moments before I had five quail—then true. 
When I told him this true story—and I will take oath to 
its being such—he only laughed. That quail was prob- 
ably stunned, came to life, and, like the plucky little 
cuss he was, got out and away. Next! 

, W. C. JAGEr. 





The Balling of Shot. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Do you know if a load of shot ever balls? I killed a 
quail, and all that was left of him was a leg and part of 
his breast; he was at least 20 yards away. 

To-day I shot another. He was-~in the woods, and 
was, I should judge, 30 yards off. I had a factory load 
of 3 drams black powder and 1% ounces No. 8 shot. 
When I picked him up his back and head were missing, 
his body was completely riddled and the wad that had 
been next to the powder was driven into his stomach 
cavity. Hers. 

[Shot are sometimes balled by the concussion of a 
heavy powder charge, and sometimes are fused by the 
heat of the powder. | 


A Montana Hermit. 


THE stir that is being made over the death of Cadet 
Booz, alleged to be from injuries received by hazing at 
West Point, revives interest in the case of John W. May- 
nard, a former cadet at that institution, who lived the 
life of a recluse in the Northwest for many years, and 
finally died in his lonely cabin near Great Falls, Mont. 
Maynard went by the name of Missouri Jess, and told 
nobody in the Northwest his real name or the story of 
his past life. He lived by the sale of furs secured by 
trapping and trading with the Indians, with whom he was 
on terms of friendship. After his death a back room 
in the cabin in which he lived was opened. This room. 
which had been kept secret, was lighted by a large lamp 
which hung from the ceiling. The furnishings were quite 
luxurious and showed taste and refinement. The walls 
were lined with shelves, on which rare volumes rested. 
There were works on art, literature and science. The 
presence of well-used Latin and Greek volumes indicated 
that the owner had been a scholar, and works of the 
leading learned authors of modern and ancient times 
showed that he had enjoyed, in his silent life, the com- 
pany of great men in the works that they had written. 
In a box of letters were found several which revealed the 
man’s real name and the reason for his retirement from 
civilization. . 

He had been a cadet at West Point, and had partici- 
pated in a hazing affair which resulted in the death of a 
fellow cadet. Maynard had been engaged to marry the 
sister of the dead boy. After the occurrence, she had 
broken off the engagement, denouncing her lover as a 
murderer. He at once resigned from the army and went 
into the then unbroken wilderness of Montana, to end 
his days in solitude —Buffalo Express. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND StreaAM. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 


week,’ ‘Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Sea and River ishing. 
lees anneal 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forgst anp Strxam_ should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in ForEst AND STREAM, 


The Log of a Bicycle Fishing 


Trip.— ° 


; h the Mountains of Virginia and West Virginia. 
~~ s from the Diary of far. George N. Beall et 
by the Commodore, F, R. Webb. 


Frosteurc, Md., Nov. 18—My Dear Commodore: 
I inclose herewith my little diary of my last summer’s 
bicycle fishing trip to the Greenbrier, thinking that it 
may interest you. Read the same, and picture to your- 
self the good time I had. I went from Frostburg; 
through Romney, Petersburg, etc., to Franklin; thence 
to Hightown, where I struck the old Parkersburg pike, 
thence to Travelers’ Repose, where I turned off up the 
river to Van Buren Arbogast’s. I fished for trout in the 
Greenbrier, with a little bass fishing below the forks 
thrown in. Coming back I went across the mountains 
to Sinnett’s, on the Thorn, where I had some trout fish- 
ing. Thence I crossed over the mountains to the South 
Fork of the South Branch of the Potomac—queer way 
they have of naming the rivers in these parts!—along 
down which I. worked my way until I reached Romney 
and civilization again. I was out thirty days—the last 
week only being spent among relatives. The expenses 
for the three weeks footed up the sum of $11.25. How’s 
that for an inexpensive trip? The only feature of the 
trip that I did not like was the fact that I was entirely 
alone. A congenial companion would have wonderfully 
improved the trip. Leaving that item out I can truly 
say that the trip was one of the most enjoyable ones I 
have ever taken. I find the bicycle to be entirely prac- 
ticable for such a trip, in all kinds of weather. An outfit 
for roughing it can easily be carried, and a moderate 
jog trot can be paced very comfortably. Next year, if 
we could arrange to take such another outing together, 
I know you would enjoy it. You could meet me at 
Hightown, or ata Franklin via Harrisonburg. The wagon 
trip to the mountains isn’t in it if only one could have 
two or three in the party. Very truly yours, 

GEorGE N. BEALL. 














It was 6:30 in the morning when I wheeled out of 
Frostburg on my way to the mountains for my annual 
fish. My destination was Arbogast’s, on the upper waters 
of the Greenbrier River in West Virginia, and my route 
lay through Romney and Petersburg to Franklin; thence 
to Hightown, where I would reach the old Staunton 
Parkersburg pike, which I expected to follow over the 
Alleghany Mountains for Travelers’ Repose, a somewhat 
pretentious and very comfortable mountain hostelry of 
the old school—now rapidly passing out of existence and 
seldom met with outside of these mountain regions— 
nestling at the foot of the western slope of the great 
mountain range, on the banks of the Greenbrier. Here 
my route led me off the pike, and along a rudimentary, 
very rocky and sandy and generally more or less un- 
rideable two and a half miles of road to Arbogast’s, where 
I expected to remain a week fishing for trout, with a little 
bass fishing thrown in on the side, in the broad river 
below the junction of the two forks, sonfe six or seven 
miles below Arbogast’s. 

I carried my personal plunder in a leather traveling 
case in the frame of my machine, and a carrier on the 
handle bar, while a rod case strapped on the bar of my 
frame contained two rods. 

I had a beautiful morning’s run, which carried me to 
the second crossing of Patterson’s Creek, about ten miles 
above Frankfort. I forded the creek with my machine 
under my arm, after which I mounted and hustled along 
lively for shelter from an impending thunder storm, which 
I soon found in the shape of a wayside barn, where, 
curled up on the seat of an old bugev, I enjoyed a re- 
freshing nap of half an hour, lulled by the patter of the 
rain on the roof. 

The storm over, I was soon under way again. Sur- 
mounting the brow of a hill I let go all hold, and turned 
my machine wide .open for a glorious coast down a 
straight, hard, slaty hill, a straight-away stretch of flat 
road at the bottom giving me assurance of a safe landing. 
It was undoubtedly a glorious coast, but with a most 
inglorious wind up at the bottom, for when I reached 
the flat stretch it was like planting a foot in a new-laid 
huckleberry pie. Oh, how the mud flew! while consterna- 
tion seized upon mv soul. Down went the brake, 
thoughtlessly, in a frantic attempt to check my flight. 
My wheel immediately “slewed” all over the road, and 
we went to pieces in a jiffy. I picked myself ruefully out 
of the mud, to find myself plastered from head to foot, 
while my wheel escaped with a slightly sprung rim. 
After this little mishap I moved on more cautiously, 
and with frequent rests on account of the intense heat, 
and finally wheeled into Moorefield at 7:30 in the evening, 
after a day’s run of fifty-eight miles. A streak of a 
thunder storm made very bad going of the last four miles, 
and my come in was almost a walk in. I had a good 
warm greeting at the hotel, and a good ‘warm supper 
made quite a new man of me. 

I left Moorfield at 7:30 next morning, and arrived at 
Franklin, forty-two miles distant, at 8 P. M. The ride 
through the gap to Petersburg was a royal one, as the 
road was in fine shape and the mountain scenery both 
beautifuland imposing. The heat, even in these high 
latitudes; was almost unbearable from Petersburg on 
toward Franklin, and sandy stretches of road along the 
river. bottoms made the wayside springs seem few and 
far between. I loitered lazily along the road, hunting 
the shade as industriously as possible, until 6 o’clock, 


after which time the remainder of the day’s mileage wag 
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quickly disposed of. The Virginia House, in ‘Franklin, . 
a typical Southern home, looked cool and inviting; and 
Mrs. Haup, in a warm, motherly way, bade me welcome. 
I had a good supper and a short stroll around the village 
streets and along the river bank, after which I was ready 
for bed. Alum water applied to the blisters on my hands 
gave instant relief. . 

The next morning was cloudy, with every prospect of 
rain, but I put out in spite of the unpromising appear- 
ance of the weather. I found it so much cooler than 
yesterday that wheeling was easy and pleasant work. 
Twelve miles out I dismounted to swap yarns with a 
camp of Franklinites, among whom I found an old ac- 
quaintance, Hugh Boogs by name, who speedily helped 
me to make new ones. They were fishing, and incident- 
ally enjoying the. heat destroying effects of a case of 
export beer on ice, qualified with a little whisky, brandy, 
ctc., on the side, after the manner of all true fishermen. 
I tarried awhile with them, then proceeded on my way, 
after making a full hand at their dinner table, and assist- 
ing in pulling a few corks. A steady pull up the long 
divide to the old Parkersburg pike took the entire after- 
noon, and brought me to the old tollgate in Hightown, 
where I was to spend the night. I telephoned friends 
in Staunton, sixty miles away over the mountains from 
here. This little hamlet derives its name from the fact 
that it is the highest settlement in Virginia—its elevation 
being 2,800 feet. : 

The next day was Sunday, but I kept right on. I had 
nothing in the world to do but lay around and wait until 
Monday, and I hardlv cared to do that. I had an easy 
run before me as far as mileage was concerned, but the 
immense mountains towering up before me, which had 
to be crossed, were well calculated to eat up time and 
shoe leather. For a mile or so up Hevener’s Mountain 
1 chatted pleasantly with Mr. D. Yeager, of Travelers 
Repose, who was on his way home with a wagon load 
of goods, bought ’way east in Staunton, seventy miles 
from Travelers’ Repose. The old Parkersburg pike was 
surveyed and built by Crozet, Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
Chief of Engineers, and is one of the finest pieces of en- 
gineering on the American continent; and a trip ovet 
its entire length from Staunton, in the valley, to Parkers- 
burg, clear across the entire Appalachian system of 
mountains on the Ohio River, will amply repay the ad- 
venturous bicyclist who is not afraid of considerable 
mountain climbing—most of which, of course, on foot. 
It is so well graded that the rise to the tops of these 
towering mountains is made with less effort than is 
required to surmount many of the hills of an ordinary 
country road. The only thing to prevent the wheelman 
from riding to the tops of all these mountains is the 
great length of the grades—owing to the thousands of 
feet to be sunmmounted most of these ascents are from 
three to five miles long. This day’s trip was right over 
the backbone of the great central chain of the Alle- 
ghanies, and consisted in slowly walking up the grades, 
riding around the mountain spurs and wild spins down 
the long, long western slopes, with the machine well in 
hand. There is fifteen miles of alternate climbing, riding 
and coasting to be had in crossing this great central 
range—the Alleghany Mountain, as it is locally known 
The historic top of Alleghany, and the site of the Con- 
federate Gen. Johnston’s winter camp, was reached at 
11:30. A battle was founght here on the mountain top. 
The Federal forces endeavored to dislodge Johnston, but 
were repulsed. Service was being held in the little old 
weather-beaten church on top of the mountain, and scat- 
tered around were vehicles of all shapes, sizes and de- 
scriptions. I had to exercise great caution to avoid a 
stampede among the horses, or “beasts,” as they are 
termed in mountain parlance—the sight of my unfamiliar 
combination was too much for their nerves. Finally 
dismounting, I led my steel steed through the gauntlet 
of hoofs, keeping up a running string of “Whoa, now!” 
“Yea!” “Steady there!” etc. Some stragglers outside 
the church crowded around to see my wheel and to ask 
the usual round of questions. On the very highest point 
of the mountain, and in plain sight on either side of the 
pike, lie scattered the remains of Gen. Edward John- 
ston’s winter camp—the old earthworks still doing busi- 
ness at the old stand. Heaps of stones and sunken 
hollows mark the. site of the hundreds of cabins and 
hovels that years and years ago dotted the hillsides on 
the mountain top and afforded shelter to the Confederate 
hosts who wintered on this bleak, exposed height. 

On around the turn, around the vast shoulder of the 
mountain, and the nine-mile descent into the Greenbrier 
Valley was begun; the long, down-mountain spin made 
my brake hand weary. and frequent stops were made to 
cool off the bearings and rest the tires. Finally, on 
around the last turn of the road, and I shot out into the 
sunshine, and on a long stretch of gentle slope let go of 
the brake and rolled gently up in front of the old moun- 
tain hostelry, Travelers’ Repose. The genial old land 
lord, Mr. Peter Yeager, gave me a welcome and a half- 
hour’s chat, after which I got under way for the final 
two and a half miles of my tourney. Here I took leave 
of the old pike and worked my way along a rocky, 
sandy, little used road, up the river to Mr. Van Buren 
Arbogast’s—my destination. High spring freshets had 

washed out the river road more or less, all the way up, 
consequently most of the distance up was made on foot. 
{ received a hearty welcome from Mr. Arbogast and his 
family, and sat down to a good hot supper, to which I 
did ample justice, for I was a hungry lad that evening, 
sure! An after-supper stroll with my cigar, to have a 
look at the familiar river, and I turned in, to dream of 
the morrow’s sport. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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: Trout on Tap. 


In the days when the only means of rapid communica- 
tion with Eastport, Me., was by steamboat for Portland 
and St. John, N. B., Bert Bean, a commercial traveler 
from Boston, paid a visit to Campobello Island, which 
belongs to New Brunswick, though only a short distance 
down the harbor. Bean had a little money, and liking the 
island, he bought a tract of land on top of the hill. His 
purchase contained about 100 acres, in the middle of which 
was a small pond in a hollow about 200 feet above tide- 
water, which washed the shore less than seventy-five rods 


away, As the pond was fed hy springs, Bean had it 
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stocked with trout, which were caught in brooks on the 
mainland and brought over in pails. Then he went away 
for four years. On his return the pond was swarming 
with fine trout. Though the place had been fished by ex- 
pert anglers, they had never met with any luck, because 
there were so many caddice worms and other insects in 
the water that the fish had no need for taking the hook. 
Bean consulted a lawyer and found that as his pond 
contained less than ten acres, it was his to hold and pro- 
tect against all comers. He waited a few years longer 
and sent down a crew of men, who bored a hole from the 
shore through the bank facing the ocean, inserting a 
water main in the opening. When he had put a turn tap 
in the pipe so far inside the hill that it would not freeze 
in winter, he was ready to supply fish to order. Orders 
were taken in Boston and other large places for as many 
trout as he could furnish. Then Bean came to Campo- 
bello, turned the stop cock, drew off the water and picked 
up his fish as easily as he could kindlings. He always 
left enough to stock the pond with young fry, after which 
he closed the faucet and allowed the springs to fill the 
— for the growing of more trout.—Cleveland Plain 
ealer. 


Albino Fish. 

THE Marine Biological Association has come into pos- 
session of one of the most interesting fish specimens caught 
round our coasts for some time past. It is an albino hake, 
which was taken in a trawl off Milford, and is entirely 
destitute of the usual pigmentation both on the external 
surface of the body and on the inner linings of the buccal 
cavity and gill covers. The specimen is of considerable 
scientific value for its bearing upon the problem of natural 
selection in the coloration of fishes. Although quite 
healthy and of normal length, it is in a very lean condition, 
its girth being 11 per cent. and its weight 23 per cent. 
below the normal. This is due to the check placed upon 
its catching powers by its conspicuous whiteness. The 
hake is a predaceous and nocturnal fish, and depends upon 
its dusky, inconspicuous appearance for success in catch- 
ing its active prey, while a white hake would be easily 
avoided. Albinism in fish is of exceedingly rare occur- 
rence.—Wesiminster Gazette. 


The Fish Were All Used. 


New York, Jan. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: While 
your criticisms are severe in regard to the quantity of 
fish that were caught by my companion and myself and 
the letter of Sportsman was justified by the reports, as 
given with the published photographs, I desire to correct 
the impression existing that the fish were wasted. All 
were carefully packed in moss and were carried on our 
pack mules until the last one was eaten, and with five 
hungry men in the outfit they lasted about three days, but 
we did not want fish again for the rest of the trip. 

SARTELL PRENTICE. 

[Mr. Prentice refers to a note in our issue of Jan. 5, 
relative to a reported catch of sixty-eight large trout by 
members of a surveying party in Montana. The writer of 
the communication assumed that in part the fish were 
wasted. This statement by Mr. Prentice, however, is 
such as to justify the fishing. ] 





Maine Fish Hatching. 

Boston, Jan. 19.—Senator Mcfarlane, of Maine, has 
introduced a resolution calling upon the Commission tuo 
furnish the Legislature with the cost of hatching and dis- 
tributing fish for a number of years back. He wants the 
Legislature to know just how much both fry and finger- 
lings are costing the State. He will attempt to convince 
the Legislature that the cost of fish propagation as now 
managed is too great and that he believes, with others, 
that it would be far cheaper for the State to encourage 
private hatcheries, buying the fish hatched at a fixed price. 
If few fish were hatched, the’ Staie would have little to 
pay. If a great many were hatched, as the Senate is re- 
ported to believe there would be, then the State would 
reap the benefit of abundant restocking at a reasonable 
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Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
Jan. 23-26.—Chicago.—Chicago Pet Dog Club’s annual show. 


Mrs. J. T. Buhrer, Sec’y, 

Feb. 19-22.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fifth 
annual show. — Mortimer, Supt. 

March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel 
bench show. F. S. Stedman, Sec’y. 

March 13-16.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


February (First. Week).—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Championship 
Field Trial Association’s annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 


Club’s annual 





Fox-Hunting Reminiscences. 


THE story of the Wellman Fox, which was so delight- 
fully told by Carlos S. Head in Forest AND STREAM of 
Jan. 5, calls up many very pleasant memories of days 
spent in pursuit of this crafty little animal. I will freely 
confess that the pursuit of larger game has not destroyed 
my relish for fox hunting, fox hunting with a good gun, 
a good dog, and a good companion or two, and minus 
the anise seed bag, and all the other frills which are in- 
separable from the fashionable sport called fox hunting. 

I think I was about ten years old when I had an ex- 
perience which implanted the love of fox hunting so 
deeply and so thoroughly within me that it will probably 
abide with me while life lasts. I was standing upon the 
piazza of my home one December morning, away back in 
1858, I think it was, when the mellow, flutelike voices of 
three hounds in full cry were wafted ta my ears n the 
frosty air. Looking in the direction of the sound I was 
struck speechless, breathless, lyzed jin fact, by the 
sight af a fox not aver 2p rods distant, ruqning across 
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the fields with that airy, graceful motion which is char- 
acteristic of this animal. 

One of my older brothers owned at the time an old- 
fashioned singel-barreled English fowling piece. It was 
quite a remarkable gun in many respects, but I will 
mention but one of its many peculiarities. Its barrel was 
‘octagon, and fully 5 feet long, yet so light was the fine 
metal of which it was made, and the whole arm was so 
nicely balanced, that, young as I then was, I could hold 
and fire it without artificial rest. 

The fox disappeared from view about the time I re- 
gained control of my faculties, and to seize the old gun 
and rush pell-mell over fences and through ditches to 
where the track of the fox showed in the fresh snow was 
the work of a moment. It was the first fox I had ever 
seen, and I was laboring under such excitement that I 
could not have stopped long enough to formulate any 
plan for its capture, even had I known enough to do so. 
All I thought about was chasing and catching it, and 
chase it I did. 

I don’t believe I ever ran a mile in less time than I 
ran one then. I remember that I was scrambling up 
over a high rail fence when a great black streak shot 
past me in the air, without touching the fence, across a 
small field, and into a woods, before I fairly realized 
that it was a hound in pursuit of the fox. I will say here, 
this hound was owned by Calvin Metcalf, a veteran fox 
hunter, and I shall have more to say about this hound. 
Well. as I sat on top of that fence I began to feel as 
though I had lost my job, for it was evident to me that 
that dog could outrun me. While I sat thinking the mat- 
ter over, two more hounds passed me in full cry. This 
discouraged me completely. But the ardor of the chase 
was still strong within me, and so I decided to take a 
wide circle on my return home, hoping that by so doing 
I would find some sort of game. This took me around 
to the other side of the woods through which the chase 
had gone. and here I came upon the fresh tracks of an- 
other fox. Running, too. Evidently started from his 
lair by the racket the dogs made when passing near to it. 
Once more I started’on the trail, but this time I went 
more cautiously. My surplus enthusiasm had been 
worked off, and I could think and reason. Down through 
valleys, up over hills, through woods and alder thickets 
i stuck to that track until it led me into a woods which 
was quite near to my home. This woods had a thick 
undergrowth of hemlock, maple, birch and other small 
growths, and here the trail zigzagged about so that it 
was very difficult to follow it. Gradually a very peculiar 
sensation began to creep over me. I have often experi- 
enced it since when stalking game—a sort of presenti- 
ment or intuition that the game is near. With bated 
breath and noiseless steps I crept forward. 

In the district schooi where my young ideas were 
taught how to shoot, there was a text book used, known 
as Sanders’ Third Reader. 

Among many other things which I had learned from 
it was a very interesting little story about a boy who had 
two chickens which were stolen by a fox. The boy's 
Uncle Rufus undertook to kill the crafty robber, and 
started off on what the boy at first thought were little 
dog tracks. Soon the hunter managed to get quite near 
the fox, when he squeaked like a hurt mouse, the fox 
trotted back around a fallen tree-top, the hunter fired 
and the old fox fell dead. 

While I crept forward on the trail this story occurred 
to me, and boy like, I thought I would try Uncle 
Rufus’ ruse on the fox I was following. No sooner 
had I given the first faint squeak than it was answered 
by the Wah-wah-wah of the fox, and so close to. me 
that I came near fainting. As it was, I sank limply into 
the snow, hoping and praying that that fox would go 
anywhere except toward me, yet dimly conscious that it 
would be a terrible disgrace to let it escape if it gave me 
a chance to kill it. This thought nerved me for a 
supreme effort, and pulling back the hammer of the gun 
I swung the long barrel around until it pointed in the 
direction of the sound I had heard. It seems to me even 
yet that fate had decreed beforehand that I should kill 
that fox, for no sooner had I got the barrel of the gun 
leveled than, pop, up came the head and shoulders of the 
fox above a little hillock. mot mere than two rods dis- 
tant and directly in line with the barrel of my gun, and 
then he very obligingly stopped and looked in every 
direction except toward me, as if he were purposely wait- 
ing for me to kill him. With my last strength I pulled 
the trigger. and the old gun did the rest. 

I have killed over a hundred foxes since that day, but 
never a larger or finer ene. My! but didn’t I feel big? 
Washington's overcoat did not contain cloth enough to 
make a vest for an individual of the size I felt myself to 
be as I strutted to the house with that fox on my shoul- 
der. 


I could fill a good-sized volume with incidents from 
my own experience to illustrate the subtle cunning of 
the fox. However, I will relate but a single episode, 
which must serve as a specimen brick. About the year 
1885 there lived a fox that sorely puzzled the hunters and 
hounds of Gansevoort and vicinity. Many times was 
this fox run with our best hounds and always with the 
same reswt. At a certain spot it would seem to vanish, 
and the most careful investigation would always fail to 
discover the way it did it. Some of the baffled hunters 
asserted that the fox had wings and that when it had run 
until there was no more fun in running it would start 
from this particular spot and sail off into another town- 
ship. One of these hunters finally registered a vow that 
he would unravel the mystery if it took all the remain- 
der of his life. Three times did he essay the feat and 
three times did he go home a sadder and no wiser man. 
The fourth time it chanced that a fresh snow covered the 
ground, which photographed every jump of the dog and 
jox. The hunter reached the point where the fox usually 
did its vanishing act almost as soon as his hound reached 
it, and at once tied up the —> prevent him from track- 
ing around in the snow. ere was a large field, and 
north of this field there was a large woods. A fence 
separated the woods from the field. The center third of 
this fence was made of posts and boards. The two end 
thirds were built of rails. The hunter took the trail of 
the fox and dog, and soon found where the fox had 
jumped up on the outer end of one of the rail fences. 

Sho gnen on in ton. sat pclae eee Se leatesion, 
of the fox until it reached the point where the rail fence, 
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joined on to the board fence. There was no snow on the 
edge of the boards and so the hunter passed along the 
board fence until he came to where it joined on to the 
other piece of rail fence, looking carefully all the while 
to see whether the fox had jumped off of the board fence 
into the snow. It had not done this, and when he 
reached the rail fence he found that there were no fox’ 
tracks in the snow which lay on top of the rails. He 
next made two circuits around the entire fence, the first 
about 10 rods from it, the next time about 20 rods from 
it, but could find no place where the fox had gone out 
of the circles thus described. Then he subjected the 
board fence and its immediate surroundings to a careful 
scrutiny, but could find nothing which threw any light 
upon the mystery. He paused at last near the center of 
the board fence, utterly dumfounded, and admitted to 
himself that the problem was too much for him. While 
he stood thus his eye chanced to fall upon a beech tree 


* which stood 3 or 4 feet from the board fence, and which 


leaned at an angle of 45 degrees from the perpendicular. 
About 8 feet from the ground the bough of a small hem- 
lock lay across the body of the beech, and it occurred to 
our hunter to see what that bough covered. Aha, a hole. 
Things were beginning to assume an interesting aspect. 
A moment sufficed to cut a slim sapling and run it up in 
the cavity he had discovered, when he found the entire 
trunk of the tree was hollow. 

After punching vigorously up and down in the cavity, 
he plugged the hole and started for the nearest house 
for an axe with which to fell the tree. When he had got 
a few rods from the tree he stopped and looked back, his 
gaze ranging upward, and there lying flat upon a large 
limb he saw the fox, motionless, but intently watching 
him. His punching with the sapling had made it so un- 
comfortable for Reynard that it had crawled out of an- 
other hole at the top of the cavity, in the center of the 
main crotch, or upper end of the trunk, and consequently 
invisible from the ground. The great mystery was 
solved at last. 


Among the many good fox hounds which have been 
owned in this section during the last 50 years there were 
two or three which became especially famous. One of 
these famous dogs was bred and trained by a noted fox 
hunter by the name of Ira Wilson. She was quite a 
small dog and bore the plebeian name of Sally. Her 
namer, however, was all there was about her that was 
plebeian. Every inch and pound of her make-up counted, 
and she was game to the backbone. Throughout her 
long and checkered career she acquired a knowledge 
which enabled her to promptly trump any trick which a 
fox could play. She died before I was old enough to be 
trusted afield with a gun, and my knowledge of her was 
gained chiefly from listening to her exploits as narrated 
by her master. He was a loquacious and versatile story 
teller, and the charm which he would impart to a fox 
story would hold me spellbound for an entire evening, 
listening in open-mouthed and sleepless-eyed ecstasy to 
his vivid word pictures until I was driven to bed by my 
kind-hearted but somewhat strict mother. 

Many of his stories are still fresh in my memory, and 
I will relate one which will show one of the many 
superior characteristics of the dog Sally. 

Near the village of Ft. Edward there lived a fox hunter 
by the name of Thompson. One winter he had a lot of 
trouble with a big dog fox. This fox whipped his hound 
at the close of a long race, and thereafter every time he 
started this fox it would run a few minutes and then turn 
around and drive the dog back. 

He told his grievances to Wilson, and as trouble of 
this sort was just what Sally was always looking after it 
was decided that she should have a piece of it. The first 
favorable day the hunters started early in the morning 
to try conclusions between the fox and Sally. She soon 
had him on the go, for his lurking places were well 
known and his big feet always gave him away. 

The hunters purposely chose the southern end cf some 
high ground, known as Reublins Ridge, from which 
nearly all of the surrounding country for the distance of 
nearly a mile could be plainly seen, for a vantage ground 
from which to watch operations. 

As luck would have it, the fox came into their view 
only about 30 rods away, ran out from the woods into the 
field a few rods, stopped, turned around and bristled, in 
blissful ignorance of the character of the dog he was 
challenging to the combat. 


The clear ringing voice of Sally came nearer and still 
nearer, until she burst from the woods and ran to within 
3 or 4 rods of the fox, when she saw him. With one long 
scream of anger, or delight—who can tell which?—she 
fairly flew over the ground which separated her from the 
fox. It must have dawned upon that fox about that time 
that he had a different dog to deal with, for while Sally was 
in the air in a terrific leap which would have landed her 
upon him, his nerve failed him, and he ingloriously fled 
the field. And then our hunters saw a race which made 
them almost forget to breathe. Before Sally could check 
her momentum the fox gained a lead of 8 or 10 rods. 
Steadily did she cut this lead down until they reached 
the road to the south, half a mile away, when her nose 
almost touched the tail of the fox at every jump. Here 
the hard-pressed fox dodged under a passing sleigh, 
scooted out from the opposite side, and again gained a 
lead of 8 or 10 rods. The race now led through 
a farmyard, scattering sheep and poultry in fright, 
then swerved to the east, across another road and 
a level meadow to the foot of the Cary ridge. A 
stone wall ran along between the meadow and the 
foot of the ridge. There was a hay barn on top of 
the ridge, and the fox was evidently trying to reach 
and slip under this barn. All the way across the meadow 
daylight did not show between the end of the fox’s tail 
and the point of Sally’s nose. When the fox reached the 
stone wall he paused the smallest fraction of an instant 
to gather energy for the leap. Fatal pause. At its end 

'y’‘had him by his neck and his doom was sealed. 

Another famous hound, and undoubtedly the greatest 
of all those that were ever owned in this section, was the 
Metcalf dog, Tiger, briefly alluded to in connection with 
my first fox hunt. At that time he was scarcely more 
than a puppy. In fact, it was one of the first, if not the 
very first, race that he ever ran. In color he was black. 
In id he showed that he had received an infusion of 

1d blood from some of his ancestry. When fully 


matured he stood about 28 inches at the shoulder, perfect 
in form, with muscles hard and tough as steel. In addi- 
tion to his* great power in body and limb, he had a 
remarkably fine intelligence which enabled him to amass 
an almost incredible amount of dog khowledge. | During 
the many years that he retained his faculties unimpaired 
any ordinary fox which he got after had three alterna- 
tives presented to it: i. e., Ist, to be shot; 2d, to be 
caught by its pursuer: 3d, to run to earth; and it would 
have to choose the third alternative and act very quickly 
if it escaped the second one. 

This dog also possessed a scent so keen that he could 
wind his quarry at astonishingly great distances. Often 
he would be going along quietly with those who had him 
in charge, when he would suddenly sniff the air, and then 
shoot into the wind like an arrow from the bowstring 
until he reached some distant woods or brushy hollow, 
and then it would be Yip-yap, Ki-hi, dash, dodge’ and 
scurry, until the fox was either shot, caught or lay pant- 
ing in some friendly hole in the ground. On an average, 
half of the foxes started by this hound were caught by 
him. Most of the others were either shot or they would 
manage to dodge into a hole in time to save their skins. 
In the whole of his long career this dog never found but 
one fox which could stay on top of the ground ahead of 
him on good running for more than 15 minutes, and that 
one held him even for three hours. And what a race it 
was. Who will ever know the number of miles covered 
by it? Those who are best qualified to hazard a_ guess 
have held their peace, rather than be laughed at. It was 
run on the Argyle hills and the flats between them and 
the Hudson River, in Washington county, N. Y. A 
deep snow lay on the ground, but a hard, firm crust 
had formdt? which would almost bear the weight of a 
horse. An inch of light snow lay on the crust, which en- 
abled the hound to run on a breast-high scent. The 
white expanse of snow covered fields, the firm foothold 
on the hard crust and the bracing air of a January morn- 
ing acted like wine on the spirits of the hunters, and as 
for Tige, he was ready for anything, and like Micaw- 
ber, was only “waiting for something to turn up.” The 
something which turned up that morning was a big dark- 
red fox, and away went fox and dog out of sight and 
hearing before.a man who stuttered could have said scat. 
And away went the hunters on the trail, confident that 
thev would find a ‘ittle heap of snow within the first 
3 or 4 miles, from which they could dig the defunct fox 
(Tige always gave his victims decent burial), for they 
felt sure that the fox did not live which could keep out 
of Tige’s jaws for a greater distance on such running. 
But they went the 4 miles and found no place where 
Tige had started another graveyard. 

But, hark! Far away in the distance, but coming 
nearer with the speed of a lightning express train, they 
heard the Yi-eek, Yi-eek, Yi-eek of Tige’s voice, which 
told them that he was running on a warm scent, and not 
by sight. The next instant they saw a red streak shoot 
along a nearby hillside and disappear, followed the next 
moment by a black streak. Streak is the only word I 
can find in my vocabulary which will be likely to convey 
a correct idea of the tremendous speed of this hound. 

Back again went the hunters to near the starting place, 
and again the red streak, followed by the black streak, 
came into view and disappeared like phantoms. And so 
on for three full hours did this terrific contest of muscle 
against muscle, endurance against endurance and wind 
against wind continue without lessening in any degree. 
However, when the fex was last seen alive his drooping 
brush and protruding tongue showed that he was rapidly 
nearing the end. of his last race; and they found him, 
nicely covered with the white shroud which Tige had in- 
dustriously collected and spread over him, covered ex- 
cept the pads and black stockings of his feet and legs. 
which protruded through the top of the little mound of 
snow in which he lay as though they were still trying to 
shield him in death, as they ever had in life before that 
fatal day. 

And they found Tige sliding about on the crust, first 
on one side, then on the other, rolling and kicking his 
joot in the air in the exuberance of his inexhaustible 
strength and vitality, and fit as a fiddle to start in an- 
other race of the same sort without a moment’s delay. 

i have enjoyed a few very pleasant fox hunts with Cal- 
vin Metcaif, who is a gentleman of the old school, of the 
sort that now, alas! are too rarely met with. And I have 
enjoyed a great many with his son Eugene, who is a 
true scion from the parent stem. 

During these hunts I have often heard them express 
a desire to possess another hound like Tige, but I think 
thev will never see his like again. Nature does not often 
produce a dog like him. And it may be that, 

“Nature, satisfied, hath destroyed the mold 
Wherein his perfect shape was. formed.” 


Jos. W. SHURTER. 
GAnfRvoorT, Jan 9. 





Points and Flushes. 


A long list of additional special prizes have been added 
to the prize list of the Westminster Kennel Club. The 
premium list is one of rare value, and worthy of the atten- 
tion of all bench show competitors. Address Mr. James 
Mortimer, superintendent, 1oo1 Townsend Building, 1123 
Broadway, New York. 





Ducks Near San Francisco. 


SAN Francisco, Cal.—Dr. Trask and Mr. Young went 
duck hunting. They bagged two dozen, which is a good 
limit. Young shot five with his pistol at about 90 yards, 
four of which were wounded and escaping the gun. He 
got the crippled ones at the second shot each time and 
the well one at the first shot. 

More ducks could have been shot, but the dog would 
not retrieve at first until the Doctor taught him with a 
duck shot on the land. Some men would have thrashed 
him, but the Doctor took the intelligent method, and just 
as soon as Jack found out what his master wanted he did 
his part perfectly. An effort will be made to protect the 
ducks from overshooting by placing the limit at twenty. 
four ducks to a gun, Fren Q, Young, 


Bachting. 
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Notice. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


THE varying reports regarding the possibility of a cen- 
terboard boat built for the trial races are most confusing. 
During the past few years the typical centerboard boat has 
been seen only in the smaller classes. The majority of 
designers have bent their best energies toward developing 
keel boats from the smallest to the largest classes. and this 
type of boat has reached a point of perfection that great 
skill and years of careful study only can produce; on the 
other hand, there have been a few men who have con- 
tinued to produce successful centerboard boats, but as 
many were designers of the old school, the moment they 
got beyond the small classes it was found that they had 
overstepped themselves, as was shown by the perform- 
ances of the centerboard boats in the 51ft. class. The 
question of type (keel versus centerboard) is a serious 
one, and if a centerboard boat is to be produced so that 
any definite conclusions may be drawn as to their relative 
merits, she should have the advantages of the best design, 
lightest construction and superior workmanship, such as 
is being put into the new keel boats. 


THE Hanley Construction Company, of Quincy, signed 
a contract to build a yacht for the Chicago Y. C. to defend 
the Canada cup in the races the coming summer. The 
Hanley boat is to be one of many to compete in the trial 
spins. She will be a 3oft. centerboard and a true type 
of Genessee, which took the Canada cup two years ago 
when she sailed under the colors of the Rochester Y. C. 
Work will commence on the boat about Feb. 1. She will 
be launched about May 1 and proceed under her own 
sail to New York, where she will be loaded on a steamer 
for Chicago. 


Tue work of laying down the Seawanhaka cup defender, 
Illinois, has been completed at Lawley’s, and workmen 
are engaged in getting out the wooden keel. It is ex- 
pected that she will be set up at once, and will be in frame 
and ribbanded off by the first of next week. This cup 


defender is a production of Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, and ° 


will be owned by Messrs. George M. Pynchon, Benjamin 
Carpenter and F. J. Dunn, of the Chicago Y. C. 


DenNy Brorners, of Dumbarton, have at last formally 
announced that they are building Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
challenger for the America Cup, Shamrock II. Up to the 
present time little progress has been made on the new 
boat, but the work will now be pushed forward rapidly. 
The keel was run while Denny’s yard was closed on New 
Year’s Day. Since then a score of the side frames have 
been set up to port and starboard. All work on the yacht 
is done at night. Everything, even the waste and scraps 
of metal, is locked up in a shed and sealed before the yard 
is opened for the day workmen. Ninety-five tons of lead 
were melted for the keel. The finished block weighs 
within a few pounds of ninety tons. 


Epwarp Sycamore, the captain of the new challenger 
for the America Cup, has arrived in London from Glas- 
gow. Heretofore he has refused to be interviewed, but 
he has at last talked with a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press, to whom he said: 

“It seems to me that magnificent opportunities for sport 
have been thrown away by the practice of taking a chal- 
lenger to the other side and using her there onlv for the 
purpose of sailing the number of races necessary to decide 
the ownership of the America Cup. These boats. of 
course, have been built with the object of bringing back 
the Cup, and that must always remain their principal work. 
Shamrock IT. will cross for that object, and nothing will 
be allowed to interfere with that. When the races shall 
have been decided, however, I should like her to be sa‘led 
in a few races against the pick of the American fleet for 
whatever prizes may be offered. 

“The Cup contest is sailed under conditions calculated 
to give the fairest possible test. Still, it is conceivable 
that these very conditions might tell heavily against one 
or the other of the boats. I think it would be satisfactory 
to the owner and the designer of the defeated boat and 
good for sport to have a trial or two at open racing. If 
we are fortunate enough to win the Cup we would be 
glad if our opponents had an opportunity for revenge un- 
der other conditions. If unfortunate enough to be beaten, 
we would prefer an opportunity to try at someth‘ng else 
instead of the certainty of returning empty handed.” 

In view of Sir Thomas Lipton’s promise to take the 
Erin, and possibly Shamrock II., to some of the principal 
American yachting centers, the challenger is likely to be 
seen on more courses than that at Sandy Hook this fall. 


Danger for Launch Owners. 


THE attention of our readers is called to a bill intro- 
duced in Congress on Dec. 14, 1900, and which has been 
referred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. On Dec. 4, 1895, Senator Perkins, of Cali- 
fornia, presented a bill to the Senate providing that ves- 
sels using for their motive power naphtha, gas or fluid 
should carry licensed engineers and eileta and have their 
hulls and machinery examined as if they were steam 
vessels, This bill met with the greatest opposition every- 
where, not only from the builders of launches, but also 
by their owners, and the Committee on Commerce at once 
changed it in such a manner that vessels under fifteen 
tons were exempt. On March 2, 1896, the Senate passed 
the bill, but when it reached the House of Representa- 
tives the public opposition proved so great. that no action 
was taken until Jan. 11, see. when the bill was finally 
passed. It would have been impossible to get this bill 
through had not the change been made. The bill now 
ofiered by Representative Charles H. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, has for its ultimate end ta bring all pleasure power 
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boats propelled by electricity, gas, fluid or naphtha under 
the same laws that govern steam vessels. It does not 
seem possible that Mr. Grosvenor understands the situa- 
tion, and we do not believe the original act of March 2, 
1896, will be amended. However, it is always the un- 
expected that happens, and we therefore urge every one 
of our readers to make this a personal matter and to pro- 
test against this offensive and dangerous action. Every 
yacht club and boat owner in the country should write to 
their Congressmen at Washington immediately and enter 
a formal remonstrance. It is a matter of record that as a 
general thing legislation has been unfavorable to yachting 
interests in the past. The sport has now become national 
as well as international, and supports some of the greatest 
industries in the country. Millions of dollars are now 
invested in smal! power-driven craft alone, and the pas- 
sage of this unnecessary and absurd law might deal a 
death blow to some of the largest establishments in the 
United States. The idea of compelling the owner of a 
launch of small tonnage to catry a pilot and an engineer 
is too ridiculous for serious consideration. 


The steamer Mount Morris, built at Athens, N. Y., last 
year, will be the tender for the Belmont-Stillman syndi- 
cate boat. The vessel is 137ft. long, 28ft. 8in. beam, and 
8ft. sin. deep. She is of 400 tons burden, and is of 


sufficient size to contain the living quarters for the crew 


and also the extra s, Sails, .ete., which the racer. will 
have to move from Sloss to ‘place iti:the summer. . Altera¥ 
tions will be made in nee @§ SQOR as she is — 
over to Mr. 
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Anna. 


By permission of Mr. B. B. Crowninshield we publish 
this week the plans of the cabin launch Anna. She was 
designed for Mr. J. B. Cornwall, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
speaks very highly of the seaworthiness and speed of the 
boat. She was launched in August, 1900, and on her 
maiden trip went to the Thousand Islands and back. She 
crossed Lake Ontario in a very heavy blow, and her ex- 
cellent performances under these trying conditions were 
most gratifying to both her owner and designer. The 
power for the boat was furnished by an 18 H. P. 3 cylin- 
der engine made by the Rochester Gas Engine Company, 
of Roehester, N. Y, and has given perfect satisfaction in 
every way. The cabin is well arranged, as may be seen 
from the drawings, and every bit of available space has 
been utilized. The cockpit, engine room and cabin are all 
finished in mahogany. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

Cdeet OF cca ciccpesisud dint bSes oe3> 43ft. 8 in. 

PU Mii 2go ood 9 5» bigcWiin Beldu dhs sOaws ft. 

Overhang— 

Borwards « ini .teds cinch ciebestc. 6Yin 

Eds SE pis BodSeLS vga bel kame db48 sft. 14in 
Beam— 

Ree Rive deuiey's wnicab id ded thes 8ft. 5i4in 

Th Wrdens: 6h india sab 0443.0 hinld u's dwine Dethie’s Sit. 2 in 
Freeboard— 

NRG Lisi hs eed s pede Us od « bib apEied 3ft. 10%4in. 

PINE ENCE soos ne ot nv voce vue ctlt — yo in. 

PAS crvrererevevsereereeerererers: fh @ i. 


Cabin PLa Ne 95 
=~ wee! dan 6.1900 
wae Es don 00 


Cw -Det 


Draft— 
MES EUAG weicbd eanwedbucueane Hees 2ft. gin. 
MOR a cc SG Wa cuetSiibe cased Lbat 2ft. 5%in. 
PEN Jiwak Siwid a oven eccke he ane 3ft. 5%4in. 
LINE 55 Sik wivodsvereessscedi Bcc 19,860.00lbs. 
Pounds per inch at L.W.L............... 1,125.92 


Her keel is of oak 8x8in. All her ribs are steam bent. 


Stem and stern posts are also steam bent. She carries 
1,800lbs, of outside lead ballast. 


A New Boat for the 25ft. Class. 


Last season Rochelle had everything in the a5ft. class 
pretty much her own way, and the news that there is to 
be an addition to the class is most welcome, particularly 
as she is to be a centerboard boat. 

The newcomer will be from a design made by Mr. 
Charles D. Mower, and is for a gentleman well known in 
yachting circles, but whose name is withheld for the 
present. Mr. Mower has had wide experience in design- 
ing and sailing centerboard boats, and he is well known 
as the designer of Vitesse, Duchess and Heiress, all very 
successful boats. These boats are of a type that Mr. 


Mower has done much toward developing, and his new 
production will contain many ideas that he brought out 
originally in Vitesse. The new boat is a very shippy 
looking craft, her long oeranee ne much to we 
pearance, as they are particularly well balanced. 


cabin house is low, being only 12in. Wien and is ; 
giving 4ft. headroom 4 cae aie um 
long and is watertight ; the 


deck is carried in to make 
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cockpit seats. To strengthen the boat amidships, two 
deck beams run across the boat at the after end of the 
cabin. She will steer with a tiller, and the rudder will be 
hung on the deadwood. The centerboard is of wood, and 
will be weighted with 300lbs. of lead. There will be 
1,000lbs. of outside lead ballast, which will make the boat 
practically non-capsizable. There will be some inside 
ballast for trimming. She will carry a jib and mainsail 
rig, and will be fitted with hollow spars and a short bow- 
sprit. All blocks and cleats will be of metal, and her 
halliards will be of wire. 


Her dimensions are as follows: 
Length— 
MET cactiens ss dsb waseaaccat o> 0 37ft. 7in. 
een de wisg.a ck cee eleen esate 2oft. 3in. 
Overhang— 
Eg ath a aoc a b's 6 see eae eee Sit. 
ote ah o's lis-n 6,eeiuss ce ocaewaine oft. 4in. 
Beam— _ 
ee lic ons cian a osicencs ow aes oft. 5in. 
es oa avin nares cine sd day vines ond 8ft. 8in. 
Freeboard— 5 
ape ek es 5 5 pre sce: a cslee ck hudson 2ft. gin. 
one nia aly o's Cane sien Gels ine awe 2it 
ee aon iL eige kaaweenones 1ft. 8in. 
Draft— : 
PU NNIINY 5 oc cis b sala cb pctv ate We eae wie.s tft. 3in. 
SE ie ol lathes 45 an aio en heed OSes 2ft. rin. 
SIR ooo ssa 0's 0 60a b.009e sem asuine 6ft. 
Sail Area— 
EFI COO Tre 670 sq. ft. 
WE ties sat cess sien 03.04 c tied weick sone 150 sq. ft. 
OUND CRNIMUORS oo 0.55 400 6.60.4 o5.0ieie.oe ies 820 sq. ft. 


The boat is built in accordance with the cabin and 
scantling restrictions for the 25ft. class of the Y. R. A. 
of Long Island Sound. Her frames are of oak, steam 
bent, 114x1%4in. and spaced gin. on centers. The plank- 
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ing is of cedar 7in. thick, and she will be copper fastened 
throughout. Her deck beams are of spruce 1x1%4in. and 
spaced 10in. on centers. The deck planking is of pine, 34in. 
thick. The deck and the top of the cabin house are to 
be covered with canvas. Her topsides will be painted 
black with a gold stripe, and the bottom will be painted a 
light green. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Capt. Haff and Capt. Watson have 
for the past two days been in consultation with B. B. 
Crowninshield and Adrian Wilson, in regard to the cut 
of some of the light sails for the Boston Cup defender. 
An argument over the cut of the jib topsail took up 
nearly the whole of Friday morning. It was decided to 
change the cut of the club topsail. Capt. Haff said that 
the club of the club topsail on Volunteer extended 23ft. 
beyond her topmast head. The topsail which Crownin- 
shield had designed for the Boston boat was not quite so 
lofty, but the designer saw that he could carry a few feet 
more without difficulty, so it was agreed that the topsail 
would be enlarged. Like Volunteer’s, the club will ex- 
tend 23ft. beyond the topmast head. 

Saturday afternoon the two captains and B. B. Crown- 
inshield visited Lawley’s and looked over the plant. They 
inspected the new mould loft and had a look at the hol- 
low spar which is being turned out for the boom of the 
Boston boat. While there, Capt. Haff made a great find 
for second mate in Frank J. Miller. Mr. Miller is con- 
sidered one of the best light sail men on large yachts in the 
country. Although a native of Bremen, he has for several 
years been a citizen of the United States. He was with 
Capt. Haff in Volunteer and later in Defender. He has 
sailed on Marguerite, Lasca, Yampa, Constellation and 
many of the larger yachts in this country. He breught 
Astrild around from New York last fall and cleared her 
out for hauling out. His brother, Lem Miller, was on 
board Defender and afterward on Columbia in 1899. 

Capt. Haff says that he has selected several men for his 
crew, but that no articles have been signed yet. He will 
probably go to Deer Isle within a few days to get some of 
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the men who have been with him on former boats. The 
Deer Isle men are fond of him, and there is no doubt that 
he can get as many hands as he wants. 

Last week the big stick from which the hollow boom 
will be made was towed over from Pigeon’s Basin and 
afterward placed in the west shop at Lawley’s. It is of 
Oregon pine, and is a beautiful piece of wood. After it 
had been squared, it was blocked at the middle and shores 
were put under each end. It took nearly two days to saw 
through it. The two halves have been lowered and now 
rest upon biocks. The work of cutting out the heart is 
now going on. and will probably be finished some time 
during the week. 

It is net expected that this spar will be finished up be- 
fore the last of May or the first of June. Wooden spars 
are only to be kept for spare ones. to be used in case of 
accident or if the steel spars should prove in any way a 
failure. The stick, in the rough, measured a trifle over 
111ft. It is expected that about 3ft. will be taken from 
this, leaving the spar about 108ft. long. Mr. Lawley ex- 
pec s that the spar will season very evenly, and is much 
pleased with its general appearance, though the wood is 
now perfectly green. 

The keel is to -be cast in three sections, the bottom, 
the sternpost and the forward part of the keel running up 
to the forefoot. The pattern for the bottom of the hol 
low trough has been made and was last week shipped to 
the Victor Metal & Casting Company, at East Brain 
tree. It has the appearance of a small skiff or a canoe 
with a decided tumble-home to the topsides. It has 
moulds placed much in the same position as in yachts. 
The patterns of the sternpost and the forward part of the 
keel are now being turned out -and will be shipped to East 
Braintree early in the week. It is expected that all the 
parts of the outline of the keel will be finished about the 
same time, in ten days or two weeks. 

The steel bulbed angle bars arrived at the Atlantic 
Works last week. With the exception of a few bars, all 
of the metal for the frames has arrived. In the two weeks 
that it will take to turn out the parts for the keel, many 
of these angle bars can be turned into shape, and upon 
the arrival of the parts from East Braintree, the construc- 
tion of the boat should proceed rapidly. The steel bolts 
which will be used in the construction have been sent to 
the Atlantic Works. 

The keel of the Pynchon syndicate defender for the 
Canada cup has been set up at Lawley’s. By this time the 
moulds should be all in place and ribbanded off. There 
is a generous block of lead on the keel. The filling of 
the keel is hard pine and the keelson is oak. Hanley 
says that he has an order from a Chicago syndicate to 
build a centerboard defender for the Canada cup. This 
will be welcome news to Mr. Pynchon, who has been 
desirous of having another trial horse built besides 
Illinois. 

There is considerable doubt whether the members of 
the Annisquam Y. C.- will build 18ft. knockabouts or keel 
21-footers. They would like to take up the 18ft; knock- 
about class, but there are many members who desire a 
larger boat with a greater sail spread, in which they can 
compete more generally in the races. One of the mem- 
bers has been talking boat wi:h designer Crowninshield. 
He has inspected the plans and model of Sumner H. 
Foster’s new Y. R. A. 21-footer. If he should build a 
21-footer, it is likely that she would conform to the re- 
strictions of the Massachusetts Y. R. A.. and he expects 
that two more boats for the same class will follow. 

The completed list of the officers and committees of 
the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. for 1901 is as follows: 
Com., E. P. Boggs; Vice-Com., E. P. Boynton; Rear- 
Com., J. L. Sturtevant; Sec’y, Wm. Avery Cary; Treas., 
John L. Amory; Regatta Committee, Louis M. Clark. W. 
E. Sherriffs, L. B. Flint. H. N. Nute and John L. Amory. 
The Executive Committee is composed of the three flag 
officers. the Secretary and the Treasurer and J. R. Hooper, 
H. J. Thayer, J. W. Dutton and E. D. Ver Plank. The 
Membership Committee is composed of the same officers 
ex officio and Chas. Hayden, H. S. Potter, J. A. Barby, 
Jr.. and Paul F. Folsom. The House Committee will be 
appointed by the Executive Committee. No fleet captain 
has yet been appointed, but it is expected that the Com- 
modore will reappoint H. J. Thayer. 

Kiley’s Marine Agency has sold the 4oft. cabin naphtha 
launch Pet to Edwin Junkins, of Providence, and a 2ift. 
launch to Frederick Dutton, of Boston. 

The schooner Marguerite has been sold to Prescott Hall 
Butler, of the New York Y. C. Capt.;George Barry will 
probably remain in charge of her. 

On Monday evening the annual ball of the Mosquito 
Fleet Y. C. will be held at Paul Revere Hall. 

The soft. steamer which was designed by T. F. Poekel, 
of Lawley’s, for use in Southern waters, has taken form 
rapidly. It was expected that she would be all ready to 
ship to New York Sunday night, from which place she 
will be carried south on the deck of a steamer. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


THE annual meeting of the Yachtsmen’s Club will be 
held on Feb. 12. The Nominating Committee, Frank 
Bowne Jones, Charles P. Tower and E. M. MacLellan, 
has prepared the following ticket: Pres., David Banks; 
Vice-Pres.. Fred M. Hoyt; Sec’y, Edward M. MacLellan; 
Treas., Philip G. Sanford; Trustees, Class of 1903. Clen- 
denin Eckert; Class of 1904, Hazen L. Hoyt and Charles 
T. Pierce. John F. Byno, who died last week, had agreed 
to g ve a course of lectures on “Knots and Splices.” These 
will now be given by Herman White, who was foreman 
for Mr. Byno. On Wednesday evening Clinton H. Crane 
will lecture on “Cruising Yachts: Their Design and Con- 
struction.” Henry J. Gielow will lecture on Feb. 6 on the 
“Steam Yacht.” and on Feb. 20 William Gardner will 
lecture on “Racing Yachts.” The lectures on “Knots 
and Rigging” are every other Wednesday, the-first having 
been delivered on last Wednesday. 

Twenty members have been elected during the last ten 
days. The latest pronosals are Henry F. Lippitt, N. Y. 
Y. C.; Charles Lane Poor, Shelter Island Y. C., and Win- 
field L. Tucker, Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 





The steam yacht Shemara, owned by Mr. A. L. Barbour, 
N. Y. Y. C., arrived at Miami, Fla., on Jan. 21. 
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The New Home of the N. Y. Y. C. 


At eight bells on the morning of Jan. 19 the burgee was 
hoisted aloft on the new home of the N. Y. Y. C. and the 
building was formally opened to its members, the old house 
at 67 Madison avenue: being permanently closed at mid- 
night the preceding day. The new club house is located 
on the north side of West Forty-fourth street between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues. 

After over two years of careful study and attention, Mr. 
Whitney Warren, the architect, has completed his work 
on what is conceded to be the finest yacht club house in 
the world. Mr. Warren has had entire charge of the 
building from the laying of the foundations to the de- 
signing of the linen and china, and the result is that the 
work is perfectly harmonious throughout. 

The exterior of the building is modern French Renais- 
sance, and conveys even to the unpracticed eye the pur- 
pose for which the building has been constructed. A\l- 
though the height of the building is really six stories, the 
effect is that of a low structure, as the three top stories 
are set back some distance, making a sort of terrace, which 
is fitted up for the use of members on hot summer nights. 
This terrace will be made most attractive with palms and. 
shrubbery, and along an arbor built at the bottom of the 
fifth story will be trained vines that will be allowed to run 
to the top of the building. The material used on the 
facade is Caen stone imported from Normandy, a sort of 
cream colored limestone which is easily worked when first 
quarried, but hardens rapidly with age. The first, second 
and third stories are marked with appropriate and striking 


wide, and is wainscoted in quartered oak, and above this 
the walls are covered with sea green burlap, the hangings 
being of red. The room accommodates four tables, A 
sort of companionway leads from the east side of the 
billiard room to the glass domed palm room, which is 
25ft. in diameter; it can also be reached from the landing 
at the head of the main stairway. ; 
A large electric elevator, around which winds the stair- 
case, leads to the next floor. Here the model room is 
located ; it is 96ft. long, 45ft. wide and 26ft. high, with a 
balcony running around the east, west and north sides; 
this room is finished in oak, and the balcony is supported 
by colored and gilded dolphins. On the west wall is the 
fireplace, an immense affair of stone weighing over forty 
tons. Hanging in front of the fireplace is the model of an 
old sloop-of-war, on which the club places great value. On 
the left of the fireplace is a large Flemish oak chest inlaid 
with coats of arms which was presented by one of the 
club members. The ceiling is formed by three large panels, 
the center one of cathedral glass, and helps materially to 
light the room. On the walls are hung the many valuable 
models, and on the backs of the settles and on the tables 
will be placed the full-rigged models, which are now on 
the way back from the Paris Exposition. The effect of the 
model room viewed from any point is magnificent and 
impressive. Opening from the model room balcony on the 
east side is the mezzanine floor, by means of which the 
card room, 35x28ft., is reached. The entire front of 
the third floor is given up to the library and 
chart room. The library is 46ft. long and 32ft. 
wide. The books are well arranged, and_ each 
division is marked with the subject of the books it con- 
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ornamentation. The prominent feature of the front of the 
building is the three large windows which light the 
model room. They have immense circular panes above, 
and below are made to resemble the sterns of old Dutch 
vessels, the effect being very unique. 

On entering the building, the visitor finds himself in a 
large apartment, two stories high, floored with marble, the 
staircase being directly opposite the entrance leading to the 
next floor through two marble columns which support the 
ceiling. The balustrade on the stairs and the landing is a 
conventionalized design carved in Caen stone, represent- 
ing waves curling over and breaking, with sea growths 
entwined through it. On the east wall, hanging above 
the stone wainscoting, is a large tapestry portraying the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. On the south and west 
walls are hung paintings of former Commodores J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, E. A. Stevens, J. C. Stevens and George F. 
Schuyler. On the right of the stairs is the office, and 
on the left the entrance to the bar. A short flight of stairs 
lead from the left side of the hall into the grill room, 
which is 68ft. long by 3oft. wide, and is made to represent 
the “’tween decks” of an old ship.. The room is most 
effective and the work accurate, as it was executed under 
the supervision of a ship’s carpenter, the deck beams, 
knees, timbers and planking all showing fastened with 
trecnails, rivets and bolts. Although the deck is crowned, 
it was found to be impracticable to give the floor the con- 
tour of the sheer, so the idea was given up, but the effect 
is gained by means of corrugated glass placed in the doors 
and windows. The room is lighted by wrought iron lan- 
terns hanging from overhead and others sunk in the 
planking to give the effect of portholes. The woodwork 
is of unfinished oak and the tables, chairs and seats that 
run around the siles of the room are of the same ma- 
terial. In the centcr of the west wall is.a huge fireplace 
with a large copper hood where the grill room cooking 
will be done. On the walls are hung many valuable prints 
of the older yachts. At the south end of this room is the 
back board from the gig of the old schooner Gimcrack, the 
first flag ship of the club, aboard which the club was 
organized. At the north end of the grill room is the en- 
trance to the billiard room, which is 45ft. long and 28ft. 


tains. The chart room, which adjoins the library, is 34ft. 
long and 28ft. wide. Both of these rooms are finished in 
natural oak with red hangings and furnishings. Owing 
to the large size of the prominent rooms, it was necessary 
to have the rugs made, and it took over a year to weave 
them. On this floor are the rooms of the secretary, treas- 
urer, superintendent and several private dining rooms. 
The latter rooms are finished in mahogany, and the walls 
are a deep blue with gold decorations. The fourth floor 
contains one square room, from which large French win- 
dows open on the terrace. There are also a number of 
private rooms on this floor. The upper floors contain pri- 
vate rooms for the members, while the servants are on the 
top floor. In the basement are dressing rooms and baths, 
also the locker rooms. The kitchen, store room, ice house, 
wine rooms, pantries and waiters’ dressing rooms are also 
here. The west side of the cellar is taken up with the 
boiler and machinery; under the sidewalk is a coal vault 
capable of holding 500 tons. The heating apparatus is so 
regulated that an even temperature may be had through- 
out the building. 

The ground occupied by the club house is 75ft. wide and 
rooft. deep. It was the generous gift of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and cost $148,000. The building itself cost $350,- 
000 to erect, and only the club house committee know the 
expense of the furnishings. 

Secretary Oddie submitted the following statistics for 
the consideration of the club on the eve of taking posses- 
sion of the new club house: 

The club house in the Elysian Fields was moved into 
July 15, 1845. 

The first club book was published in 1846, when the club 
had 122 members and 12 yachts. 

In 1853 there were 159 members enrolled and 14 yachts. 

In 1861 there were 488 members and 25 schooners and 22 
sloops. Two of these schooners were offered to the Gov- 
ernment and accepted. : 

On June 10, 1868, the club occupied the N. H. Wolfe 
cottage, Clifton, S. I. It then had 278 members, 228 
schooners, 13 sloops and 1 steamer. 

In 1869 there were 383 members on the roll, 29 schoon- 
ers, 20 sloops and 4 steamers. 


In 1871 the club moved to the southwest corner of 
Madison avenue and Twenty-seventh street, where there 
were 452 members on the books, 37 schooners, 14 sloops 
and 8 steamers. 

On May 1, 1884, the club moved. to No. 67 Madison: 
avenue. It had then 390 members, 50 schooners, 23 sloops, 
35 steamers and 6 launches. 

There are now 1,495 members on the club’s roll and 80 
schooners, 119 sloops, cutters and yawls, 174 steamers, 3 
naphtha and 19 other launches in its fleet. 





New Home. of the Chicago Y. C. 


WHEN the Canadian yachtsmen come to compete for the 
Canada cup in August they will be entertained in the 
beautiful new home of the Chicago Y. C. The proposi- 
tion to build a new house had been discussed many months 
before it was finally decided to build, and when the ball 
was fairly started rolling at one of the smokers of the 
club, it was kept going until enough had’ been subscribed 
to make the erection of the house a certainty. It is to 
cost between $17,000 and $20,000 and will be located 
opposite Monroe street just outside the park breakwater. 
Work upon the substructure will begin immediately, and 
the construction will be pushed to an early conclusion. 
The exterior will be of half timber and rough cast con- 
struction, so as to be best adapted to smoky atmosphere of 
the water front. A broad dock will be placed on the east 
front, and access to the building will be by a bridge con- 
necting with the park breakwater. The interior will be 
finished in hardwood. The principal rooms will be on the 
main floor, and consist of an entrance hall, flanked on one 
side by the superintendent’s desk and private office, and on 
the other side by the women’s parlor and cloak room, 
and leading to a reception room 2&x3oft. On the south 
side of the reception room is the living room, 35x4oft., 
with broad verandas on the south and east sides. The din- 
ing room, 24x4oft., will be on the north of the reception 
room, with kitchen and pantries adjoining it upon the 
west. The reception room is extended to take in the 
porch, this portion of the veranda being inclosed in glass, 
so that it may be used in inclement weather. There is 
nearly 200ft. of porch in the main floor level, with which 
the main rooms communicate by French windows extend- 
ing to the floor. This arrangement will give great elas- 
ticity, allowing a great crowd to be cared for upon occa- 
sion, at the same time giving rooms of a size small enough 
to be comfortably furnished for use by the smaller num- 
ber of members ordinarily in attendance. Oarsmen of the 
club will have their shells in the lower story, convenient 
to the water. Also, on this floor will be lockers. servants’ 
dining room, store rooms, toilets and shower rooms. Ser- 
vants’ quarters will be in the attic, where there also will 
be committee rooms and bedrooms for use of members. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The annual meeting of the American Y. C. was held on 
Jan. 15, and the following officers were elected: Com., 
Henry W. Eaton; Vice-Com., William H. Brown‘ng; 
Rear-Com., George W. Quintard; Sec’y, H. de B. Par 
sons; Treas., William Porter Allen; Fleet Surgeon, 
Samuel B, Lyon, M. D.; Measurer and Consulting En- 
gineer, George W. Magee, U. S. N.; Trustees, Class of 
1904, William H. Parsons, John Murra: @ fitchel land 
William Porter Allen. ; 

Ree 


At the annual meeting for the election ofjofficers of the 
Keystone Y. C., held at the club house at“Tacony, these 
officers. were chosen: Com., Robert W. Brown; Vice- 
Com., Thomas McKane, Jr.; Sec’y, Samuel Y. Dingee ; 
Treas., Frank Fisher; Board of Directors, Samuel Y. 
Dingee. Thomas McKane, Sr., John Hirst, Jas. Ayers, 
Alois J. Muller. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


John F. Byno, well known as a yacht rigger, died on 
Jan. 17. He was born in 1840 at Cape Cod, and his early 
life was spent in Boston, where he helped to rig many 
of the best pilot boats of that port. For thirty-three years 
he was with Francis Low & Co., and then came to New 
York to manage the business of ex-Congressman Philip 
B. Low, with whom he served ten years. He then started 
in business for himself, and was successful. The last 
yacht he rigged was Genesee, built from designs by A. 
Cary Smith for J. S. Watson. He also had charge of 
rigging the yachts Lasca, Colonia and Corsair. 


RRR 
Mr. C. L. Eckert, of New York, has purchased the 6oft. 
sloop Thistle from Mr. J. F. Fordham through the 
agency of Messrs. Huntington & Seaman. Mr. Eckert is’ 
to change her rig to that of a yawl. 


Rue 

Mr. William P. Kirk, of Toms River, N. J., has com- 
menced work on a sloop yacht for Mr. Allan Pinkerton, 
which is to be completed by May 15. She is designed by 
Mr. H. J. Gielow. Her dimensions are: Length over all. 
4ift.; length of waterline, 26ft. gin.; beam, 11ft. 7in., and 
3ft. draft. Her keel, stem and deadwood will be of oak 
and she will be planked with cedar. Her joiner work will 
be finished in natural wood. The cabin is large and is 
fitted with transoms so that four persons may have sleep- 
ing accommodations if necessary. There will be a galley, 
ice box, fresh water tanks, etc. 


RRR 
The steel steam yacht Alvina, built for Mr. Charles J. 
Fletcher, of Providence, R. I., was launched Jan. 19 from 
the yards of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company. The 
Alvina will cost about $250,000. She is a twin screw yacht 
designed by Mr. A. S. Cheeseborough, of Bristol, R. I. 
Her dimensions are 215ft. over all, 20ft. 8in. beam and 
11ft, 6in. draft. The yacht will be schooner rigged. 
Alvina is intended for long voyages, and the contract 
speed is fourieen miles an hour. Next summer she will 
be taken to Europe. She will be elaborately furnished: 
besides the five staterooms, there will be a large cabin. 
Electric-light and ice-making plants will be among her 
equipment. 
Rue 


Manning’s yacht agency has sold for Mr. Ackerman the 
sloop yacht Pocahontas to Mr. John C. Sharp, of Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


sg 
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Capt. Chas. Belmont, commander of the steam yacht 
Saranac, owned by Mr. J. M. Quintard, was: run down 
and instantly killed on the night of Jan. 18 by a trolley 
car in Brooklyn. Capt. Belmont was well known among 
yachtsmen along the Atlantic coast. He was fifty-five 
years old, and had been an officer on the yachts of a num- 
ber of well-known yachtsmen of this city and elsewhere. 
He was at one time first officer of John Jacob Astor’s 
steam yacht Nourmahal. About thirty years ago Capt. 
Belmont crossed the ocean in the schooner yacht Faustina, 
being one of the first to make the trip in such a craft. 

neuer 

Capt. Rhoades, of the Herreshoff defender, has chosen 
for his chief officer Mr. C. B. Howell, of Port Jefferson, 
L. I. Capt. Howell has been identified with yachting 
since 1878. He acted as Capt. Rhoades’ mate on Defender 


in 1899. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


——_©——_- 
International Palma Match. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The inclosed invitation has been sent to the proper representa- 
tives of the following countries: England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Denmark, Japan, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Australia, Canada, Mexico, Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Norway and Holland. 





Assert S. Jones, 5 
Sec’y National Rifle Ass’n of America. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, held in New York on Dec, 22, 1900, it .was 
“Resolved, That the National Rifle Association of America hold 
an international rifle shooting competition in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1901, on the range of the National Guard of the State of 
New Jersey, U. S. A., located at Sea Girt, and that the Centennial 
trophy ‘“‘Palma,” emblematic of the word’s championship, the gift 
of the citizens of the United States, be again put up for com- 
petition, along with such other prizes as the committee of ar- 
rangements may decide, and that the secretary be authorized to 
send invitations, in the name of the Association, to the riflemen 
of all countries where rifle shooting is prominent, to send a.team 
to participate in the said tournament.” — 

In conformity with the above resolution, I have the honor to 
extend the invitation herewith, and state that it would afford the 
National Rifle Association of America, as well as the riflemen of 
the United States, great pleasure to welcome to this country a 
teams of representative riflemen from .....+.++++seeseeersseees ss 

Visiting teams will be supplied, without cost by the military 
authorities of the State of New Jersey, with tentage, blankets and 
camp equipage, e 

The = Girt rifle range is located on the New Jersey coast, 
midway between New York and Philadelphia. Express trains 
from either piace, which run with great frequency, make _ the 
journey in ninety minutes. The city of Buffalo, State of New 
Vork, ‘U. S. A., where the Pan-American Exposition will be held, 
is only a twelve-hour journey from Sea Girt. Visting riflemen 
could therefore visit the Exposition either before or after the 


ournamen 

: The Cantuel Trophy Palma Match—Value of Trophy, $1,500.— 
For the championship of the world. The conditions are: Teams of 
eight men; 15 shots each at 800, 900 and 1,000-yards (731,52, 822.96 
and 914.40 meters). 


The Hilton Trophy Match—Value of Trophy, $3,000.—The con- 


|O.- 


First Class. 


a 


Second Class. Third Class. 


ditions are: Teams of twelve men; 7 shots each at 200, 500 and 
600 yards (182.88, 457.20 and 548.94 meters). j 

In addition to the above are matches for regimental, battalion 
and company, teams with the rifle, and for troop and squadron 
teams with the carbine and revolver, as well as matches fer club 
teams shooting with sporting rifles, 

There will also be special prizes for best average and high 
scores in the world’s championship match. : 

Rifles and Ammunition.—All teams must shoot with the national 
military arm of the country which they represent, without any 
alteration of any kind. 

The ammunition must be standard, in cigiaal packages, as 
issued by the Government for troops in the field. 

Positions allowed are: At 200 yards (182.88 meters) g; 
300 yards (274.82 meters), kneeling or oe 500 and 600 yards 
(457.20 and 548.94 meters), prone, with head toward the target; 
800, 900 and 1,000 yards (731.52, 822.96 and 914.40 meters), any 
position. 

Targets.—The targets to be used in the world’s championship 
match and the dimensions and count on same are as follows: 

Third-class target, 4 by 6 feet (3.65 by 5.48 meters); 200 and 300 
yards (182.88 and 274.32 meters). Bullseye, 8 inches (0.20 meter) 
in diameter; center, 20 inches (0.50 meter) in diameter; inner, 
32 inches (0.81 meter) in diameter; outer, remainder of target. 

Second class target, 6 feet (5.48 meters) square; 500 and ards” 
(457.20 and 548.94 meters). Bullseye, 22 inches (0.85 meter) in diame- 
ter; center, 36 inches (0.91 meter) in diameter; inner, 48 inches (1.21 
meters) in diameter); outer, remainder of target. 

First class target, 12 by 6 feet (10.96 by 5.48 pastors); 800, 900 
and 1,000 yards (731.52, 822.96 and 914.40 meters). ullseye, 3 
feet (0.91 meter) in diameter; center, 4% feet (1.82 meters) in 
diameter); inner, 6 feet (6.48 meters) square; outer, remainder of 
target. 

A complete programme of events will be sent later. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of welcoming to the United States 
a team of sharpshooters, I remain, res ully 

Lieut. Albert S. Jones, Sec'y N. R. A. of A., 
Care Adjutant-General, State of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 

Executive Committee: Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. S.. Army; 
Brig.-Gen. Geo W. Wingate; Brig-Cea e H. Harries, 
Commanding District of Columbia 


standin 


ational Guard: Brig.-Gen. 


Bird W. Spencer, Inspector-General of Rifle Practice, State of New’ 


ersey; at yi ron >. se. Adjutant-General, State of 

aryland; Col, James M. Rice, mois National Guard;. Lieut. 
Albert S. Jon New Jersey National Guard; Nathan Sperin : 
Esq., oe hiledefyie Rifle Association. . 
Jan. 10, 1901. 


-— + 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular_com- 
Getition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at F 


‘our- 
ile House, Reading road, Jan. 6. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, 
at the standard target. 


Strickmeier was declared champion for 
the day with the good score of 88. Weather cool and cloudy, 
thermometer 54, wind 3 o’clock quarter: 


Strickmeier 
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The great national rifle shooting tournament, known as the 
Third Bundes Schuetzenfest, will be held in San Francisco, Cal., 
July 14 to 23. The ranges are at Shell Mound Park, situated on 
the Bay Shore, near San Francisco, with ample train service 
to this fameus resort of pleasure seekers. 





Grapshooting. 
—_©>——_ 
Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send .a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Jan. 29.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Open live-bird handi- 
cap shoot of the Parkway Gun Club. — 

an, 30-Feb. 1—Dayton, O.—R. O. Heikes’ target tournament; 
added money, ‘4 ss 

Feb. 6-7.—Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s sparrow tourna- 
ment. Chas. F, Dreihs, meee. d . 
Feb. 15-16.—New Orleans, —First annual Mardi Gras tourna- 
ment of the City Park Gun Club, under the auspices of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y, Denegree Building. 

Feb. 18-23.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Tournament of the Hot Springs 
Gun Club; four days targets, two days live pigeons; $1,000 added. 
C. E. De Long, Sec’y. : 4 ‘ 7 

Feb. 22.—Harrisburg, Pa.—Washington’s Birthday live bird and 
target shoot of the He 


ae Shooting Association. 
Feb, 22.—Alban Y.—An 


y; . nual midwinter target tournament 
the Forester Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Mgr. s 
Feb. 22-23.—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Colorado State Fish and 
Game Protective Association’s thirteenth tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs Gun _ Club. 
March 2—New York.—Iwo-week Roof Garden tournament of 
the National Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 


c’y. 4 
March 18-19.—Ashville, N. C.—The Peters Cartridge Company’s 
two days’ target tournament. : : 
April 9-12.—Baltimere, Md.—Eighth annual spring tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days targets, $100 
per day added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. H. P. Collins, 


ec’y. 

Apeil 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. : 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. _C, W. Teigma nm, Sec’y. 

May 7-10,—Lincoln, Neb.—Twenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W. D. Bain, eens. : 

May 14-17.—Allentown, Pa.—State shoot of Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association. C. F. Kamlich, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 21-25.—Springfield, 11l.—Twenty-seventh annual tournament 
and convention of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 
Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual shoot of the Auburn Gun Club. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

une 11-13.—Sioux City, la.—Seventh annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gin Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Southern Interstate tournament; 
two days targets, two days live birds. Chas. L, Davis. 

June —.—Columbus, is—Tournament of the Trapshooters’ 
League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 

July 23.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Annual clambake and 
handicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. Pe 

Chicago, Iil.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue, 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Jan. 29.—Interstate Park.—John S. Wright’s live-bird handicap 


shoot. 

April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s ninth annual Grand American Handicap Tournament 
at Live Birds. 

June —.—Interstate Park qrusens, L. I.—Forty-third annual 
tournament of the New York State Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

. I, R, R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Interstate Park, eens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club—Saturdays. 

INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 


April 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
cation ninth annual Grand American Handicap tournament at 
ive birds. 
May 8-10.—Memphis, Tenn.—Interstate Association’s target 

tournament. 

July 23-26.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s second Grand American Handicap target tournament; 
i added money. Edward Barks, Sec’y 


June 19-31.—Cleveland, nterstate Association’s tourna 
ment under the auspices of the Cleveland-Gua Club. 


. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 
Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, y46 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The rogramme of the Rolla O. Heikes tournament, Jan. 30, 31 
and Feb, 1, at Dayton O., provides a like programme for each day, 
namely, eleven events, of which five are at 15 targets, five at 
targets, and one at Ds targets. The entrance is based upon 10 
cents per target. Five dollars are added to each event, exceptin 
the sixth, at 25 targets, which has $10 added. To the first hig 
gun of the entire programme the prize is_a_ silver pitcher; to 
second, $10; to third, $6. to fourth, $4. Mr. J. J. U. M. C. Hallo- 
well will be in charge of the cashier’s office. “Mr. H. M. Altick 
will have charge of the traps. ‘The programme presents further 
information as follows: “Shoot will start promptly at 9 A. M. at 
the grounds of the Buckeye Gun Club, to reach which take a red 
car, in front of Phillips House, for Fairview Park. Cars run every 
seven minutes. Headquarters for shooters, the Phillips House. 
One set Sergeant system, one magautrap. No handicap. Nobody 
barred, except for using black powder or 10-gauge guns. Interstate 
rules to govern. Target loads for sale at the cashier’s office. A 
first-class hot dinner served on the grounds each day. Fifteen- 
target events, 40, 30, 20 and 10. Twenty and twenty-five targe: 
events; 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10. Traps will be in order, and grounds 
open for ‘praotice, Tuesday, Jan. 29. Plenty of shelter and heat 
for any kind of weather. Contestants making 90 per cent. or more 
the first or second day will be charged $2 extra entrauc: for the 
succeeding day, which will form a purse to be divided equally 
among the men shooting through the entire programme who have 


on neither the first nor second days averaged 90 per cent. or more.” 


z 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliett was attacked by the prevalent la grippe soon 
after his match with Mr. R. A. Welch, Jan. 8, and was confined in- 
doors several days thereafter. On Wednesday of last week he was 
a visitor in the gun colony, but was still weak, though nicely con- 
valescing. In conversation with him on the topic of the Brewer 
challenges, concerning the importance of which a part of the daily 
press of New York had most exaggerated opinions, he justly 
stated that from his position in the trapshooting world there was 
no reason why ke should seek a match with Mr. Brewer. If the 
latter desired a match with him the proper procedure was to 
challenge him directly. However, he had no objection to a match 
with Mr. Brewer, and would authorize the following proposition 
to Mr. Brewer, namely, to shoot three 100-live-bird matches, 30yds. 
rise, $5300 each, $1,000 on the total scores of the three matches, 
winner to take all, loser to pay all, in the third or fourth week 
of March, on some grounds of modern complete equipment. The 
foregoing was said in a quiet, resolute manner, which was entirely 
devoid of the theatrical press agent style which has been so con- 
spicuous in Mr. Brewer's challenge generalities. 


To Ciienee belongs the honor of discovering a new and ef- 
fective handicap, which, upon further trial, may establish the 
much-to-be-desired condition wherein every man shoots alike. The 
Chicago American of Jan. 11 states: “Mayor Carter H. Harrison, 
handicapped by an arm sore from vaccination, managed to finish 
a close second at the prize shoot of the Chicago Sharpshooters’ 
Association zeeeney, held at the club k at Palos Springs. 
He punctured a target with a rifle at 200yds. accurately enough to 


score 232 points out of a possible 250. John Broekman got the 
first and, honor prize.” 


Rg 
Mr. re S. Wright announces the programme for his 
live-bird shoot on Jan. 29, at Interstate Park, Queens. There 


will be four events, at 5, 7, 10 and 15 live birds, $3, $5, $7 and $10 
entrance, birds included. | Class shooting will govern the divi- 
sion of the moneys. Each event will be a handicap. . There will 
be misses as no birds and kills in addition to the distance handi- 
cap, in the 10 and 15 bird events. Mr. Wright will have a full 
staff ef expert assistants. He intends to make the shoot pleasant 
and interesting to his friends. 
R 


At Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I., on Friday of this week, begin- 
ning at 11 o’clock, Messrs. “Job Lot” and C. Steffens have ar- 
ranged to shoot a match at 100 live birds each for $400, some of 
Mr. “Job Lot’s” friends picking him out and backing him to meet 
Mr. Steffens. Both men are good shots, and the race, there- 
fore, will be of special interest. On the same day Messrs, G. EF. 
Loeble, at aye. and C. Steffens, at 30yds., both of the Jeannette 
Gun Club, shoot a race at 3 live birds each, for $100. 


There was a good attendance of the Riverton Gun Club members 
at Riverton, N. i on Saturday of last week, notwithstanding that 
the weather was lusteringly wintry. The northwest , Sweeping 
across the grounds, carried the birds before it with astonishing 
rapidity, notwithstanding which several straight scores were 
made. here is a rumor that this week there will be a couple 
of interesting matches shot on the Riverton Gun Club’s grounds. 

= 

The energetic manager of the Interstate Association, Mr. Elmer 
E. Shaner, announces that the second annual Grand American 
Handicap target tournament of the Interstate Association will be 
held at Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., on July 23 to 26, inclusive, 
and that thereto will be added $1,000 in ‘money. Also that on 
June 19 to 21, at Cleveland, O., an Interstate Association tourna- 
ment will be held under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club. 


z 


The second contest of the series, between teams of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association and the Keystone Shooting League of Phila- 
delphia, at Baltimore, Md., on Thursday of last week, sixteen men 
to a team, resulted in a victory by the latter, the scores being 283 
to 274. ey now are a tie, the Keystone League having won the 
first contest by 9 birds. The grounds of the 
were talked of for the final shoot. 


On the grounds of the Forester Gun Club, Newark, N. J., Feb. 
22, Messrs. Wheeler and Fleming have arranged to shoot a match 
at 10 live birds each for a stake, commencing at 9 o’clock. For 
the afternoon of March 9 Mr. Fleming has arranged to shoot a 
match with Mr. C. Smith, at 50 targets, for a $10 stake. Mr. 
Fleming is the secretary of the Forester Gun Club. 


The team match at live birds between trapshooters of New York 
and New Jersey is making progress. Messrs. Banks and Feigen- 
span are in active correspondence on the subject, and there is every 

robability that the match will be arranged to take place in the 
atter part of February next. The number of men, birds, etc., are 
still under consideration. » 


Entries to the Grand American Handicap are taking action to 
a certain extent, even at this early date, and the signs of the 
times indicate that it will be a great contest this year, as in the 
years of the past. The preliminaries are being arranged with that 
deftness, thoroughness and quickness so peculiar te this great 
organization. 


iverton Gun Club 


2 
“On Tuesday of this week Messrs. R. A. Welch and’ Harold 
Money shot their second match on the grounds of the Carteret 
Gun Club, Garden City, L. I., for $500 a side. Mr. Welch won, 


the score being 88 to 


In their — match, th 
yd: 


The conditions are unusually di 
s. 


The main event of. the Parkway Gun Club’s tournament, to be 

held = Dexter Park, vanes avenue oe oe ‘Brook! rs 
. 29, commencing o'clock, is irds, $6 ent: : 

ae The sweepstakes are open to all: shooters. re 


e 
The Forzst ap Staram is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and es much earlier as practicable. 


tied on 
cult, the boun being 
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Under date of Jan. 17 Mr. J. H. McKibben, secretary of the 
Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, O., writes us as follows: 
“March 18 and 19, Asheville, N. C., two days’ target tournament 
by the Peters Cartridge Company, of Cincinnati, O. Maj. E. P. 
McKissick, Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N.C.” ° 


On Saturday of last week Mr. Justus Von Lengerke, of Von 
Lengerke & Detmold, started on a trip for North Carolina, to take 
a well-earned outing in that game-favored section. -He will 7 
with the festive quail bird after it is duly identified by the well- 
bred smell-dog. & ' 


The second race of the series between the Trenton Shooting As- 
sociation and the Freehold Gun Club, fixed to take place on the 
grounds of the former last week, did not take | owing to the 


absence of the Freehold team, caused by illness and accident. 


The fourth intercity ten-men team shoot between Kansas City 
and Omaha was won by the former at Kansas City, on Friday and 
Saturday of last week, by the score of 433 to 440. It was a close 
race. ch contestant shot at 50 birds. 


Mr. Chas, L. Davis, of Warm Springs, Ga., informs us that “the 

Southern Interstate tournament will be held at Warm 7 s, Ga, 
une 17 to 20; two days at targets, and two days. at live birds.” 
r. Davis will be the manager of it. 


z 


In the shoot of the Emerald Gun Club on Wednesday of last 
week, at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I., Messrs. Landcake and 
Sands killed their 10 birds straight in the club event. There were 
thirty-nine contestants in this event. 


The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co., of Cleveland, O., offers 
to the public a simple yet useful gun cleaner, specially devised for 
taking the lead or fouling out of either 12 or 10 gauge guns, or for 
oiling them. ® 


Next week in the West the main shoots begin with R. O. Heikes’ 
tournament, followed the a Se respectively by Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Indianapolis, Ind., and Hot Springs, Ark. 


Mr. W. F. Duncan, secretary of the Soo Gun Club, Sioux City, 
Ta., informs us that his club will hold its seventh annual amateur 
tournament on June 11 to 13. 


In the cigh h trophy event of the Garfield Gun Club’s shoot, 
Chicago, Il pe 9, Dr. Shaw, at 3lyds., was the only one to 
kill his 10 birds straight. 


The Interstate Park Handicap takes place on Wednesday of this 
you commencing on the arrival of the 12:20 train from New 
ork, 
» 


The Interstate Association’s tournament at Memphis, Tenn., 
will be held on May 8 and 10. 
¥, 


The next shoot of the Oceanic Gun Club will be held on Feb. 4 
at Rockaway Park, L. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Emerald Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan 16.—There was a large attendance at the 
shcot of the Emerald Gun Club, held to-day at Dexter Park, L. I 
Messrs. Landcake and Sands were the only contestants who killed 
their 10 straight in the club event. Mr. “Johnnie Jones” acted as 
scorer. The scores: 


E O Weiss, 28......20*1021202— 6 T Short, 28........ 211*1*1221— 8 
DP ees Micccassses 2021122022— 8 H Anderson, 25....0212220200— 6 
Dr O’Connell, 30...0212202222— 8 H Quinn, 28.......1011220022— 7 
Wm Joerger, 28 1221102220— 8 C ‘one 


sess , 28 
G E Greiff, 30..... 2002222002— 6 W A Sands, 30 
Dr G Hudson, 28. .2212110202— 8 J H Moore, 28 

Schoverling, 28.20022020%0— 4 G Breitt, 30... 
-0222212222— 9 E J Roberts, 28. 
Dr Stillman, 30 
Dr Casey, 30... 
D Wohrman 
Hillmer, 25. 
Ratgen, 25 
Woeful, 28 
Dr Grohl, 25 


} aab, 28. -2%222%0222— 
Dr W Wood, 30...22*2022022— 7 Dr eam 28 







baepes 022220122*. 
E J Clark, 90....... 222022201*— 7 Amend, 28. ..102221*200— 6 
A Duncort, 25...... 2201222*21— 8 Hillers, 28.......... 0210*1122*— 6 
Warfield, 28........ 0201201112— 7 
Five birds: : 
BEEEED’ Sessccuce 10222—4 22220-—4  Breitt ......... 10002—2 2210 —3 
Casey ........-20022—3 22222—-5 O’Connell ..... 22221—5 22222—5 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Jan. 17.—The live-bird handicap of the 
Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, held to-day, was well at- 
tended. Messrs. Ira McKane and H. Montanus tied on straight 
a. and in the shoot-off, miss-and-out, the former won in the 


second round. The scores: 
as Voorhies, 26........ 11012216 H Montanus, 26........ 2222122—7 
"eager. 2010002—3 M Rauscher, 25........ 1220220—5 
LJ SY Mls scevanss 2221220—6 P Schweickert, 23...... 1002000—2 
Heffner, 25........ ans a 1202—5 
W Van Pelt, 27........ 1—6 Phil Suss, 28........... 1012012—5 
Bi Beet, Bee cvcccsend 0102220—4 SS ee 1012210—5 
I BMRUNEE, las cocdcccsnd 00*11214 I McKane, 28.......... 2222222—7 
ge 0211222—-6 Dr Roof, 31............. 211112*—62 
W Lundy, 28...0.0..:: 01201225 +D Sloan, 28............. 2112222—7 
Hi Ksonika, 3%......... 21120116 
Shoot-off for badge: 
De PONE, Diao raves atasaec OP Be ili cst cnccccadewess 22 


‘Trap at Dexter Park. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 11—At Dexter Park, Brooklyn, the shoot- 
ers encountered an all-day rain in respect to weather. Scores were 
made as follows: 

Twenty-five birds: 

DEL puke divdises sanivdscsesessssvees 1*22220022002102120121000—15 
NINE, BUNS he Sed bhe 00s Kas cuted oqenesvect 2122°221122*1221122112222—23 

The following were also shot. No. 1 was 7 birds; No. 2, 6 birds; 

No. 3, 7 birds: 





No. L No. 2. No. 3. 
Dietzel, 28... -2°21222—6  22120-—4 2211200—5 
Steffens, 28 12*0220—4 111024 = 22011216 
Breitt, 28.. -0011122—5  00102—2  00101*2—3 
Albert, 28.. -2102192—5~—S ti. we 120221 
g, 28. 00111215 _—=Cé..... 10112116 
y, 2.. ot 2202222—6 
Voss, 3.. -1001212—5 +=: 11221. 2021122—6 


New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 19.—Notwithstanding that to-day 
was the stormiest for a while and most win of this season, there 
was a good attendance at the shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club 
to-day. A handicap by distance and misses and no birds as kills 
were given the contestants. No. 1 was the club event. No. 3 
was at 7 birds, $10. Several miss-and-outs were shot. The scores: 





No, 1: 
: Chapman, 28, A.2202202222—8 J Bennett, 28, A...2212212202— 9 
3 fa 2....222220°022— 7 J Gaughen, 29, B..2222222222—10 
ack,  .222299299%_ 9 way, 28.......20011°*221— 6 
Lince 2222202°22— 8 
"No, 2: 


Fran 2 aT Geta, Ge ee 





No. 3: . 
T Chapman, 28, B.....22202*2-5 J Gaughen, 29, C...... 2222222—7 
s Tay, 2 C...2.....++-02°2212—5 D Bennett, 29, C....... 1021200—4 
_ C Lincoln, 28, C.......2222222—7 _ Ramapo, 28, cence ss 220222*—5 
Bales TE leven cckeses 2220022—5 Pat Ray, 29, C......... 2222220—5 
Bennett, 28, B....... 22220226 


A denotes handicap allowance of one miss as no bird and one 
miss as a kill. B denotes one miss as a kill. C one miss as 
no bird. *For birds only. 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., Jan. 21—The weather was fine and clear, 
with a light wind. The next shoot will be held on Feb. 4. Ina 
match at 25 targets between Messrs. E. F. Bourke and J. Stoney 
the former won by a score of 17 to 15. The scores follow: 








Events: 1234656 Events: 123456 
Targets: 20 20 20 10 25 20 Targets: 20 20 20 10 25 20 
Dr Bill . -»- 181418 82216 J Stoney . 15 15 10 .. «. « 
S Charle sien, SP Ue Oe exw et’ G. ME ne teow ab el eetde 
ON Ts. - 131715 92019 O Keim. Sees 
B Mull ........ 921 $ 9... J Jomes..... . -- 16... 19 18 


JounniE JONES. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan, 18.—At Dexter Park to-day the following 
scores were made in the Jeannette Gun Club’s shoot: 

Club event: 
F Ehlen; 25....... 2210120100— 6 W Rottman, 28..... 


0222200022— 6 
4 Kroeger, 28 -220*022000— 4 C Meyer, 2 


. -1112211011— 9 





ob Lott, 30.. 122212120 9 C Bohling, 25......2012221220— 8 
C Steffens, 30 2210222122 9 N Brunie, 28 1121112012— 9 
G Leoble, 28. 229192122 9 W Rolphs, 28......2221010011— 7 


Kid Peters, 28 2211212102— 9 C Meyerderks, 25. .0001221110— 6 

J Hainhorst, 28....02210111*2— 7 J Mohrmann, 28....2211111211—10 
Match at 15 live birds: 

C Steffens... .222022202000022— 9 G Leoble...... 200102122012222—11 


Sweepstakes: 123 Sweepstakes: 123 

eer Bic c- MepOrGeres ..cccccccses os S ee 
BME ‘dcecvevececetecs « &. 8 } Mis ceteccvegenes 96 = és 
DED areasecedentincceneas 5 4 I nceadcctenvesade ao Sic 
NE Anveadecencaxasds 25 ce néecdccncses <0 0c 3 
HPOCRCT occscccccccvcces Soe BS NS hc cv ccescccccesens’ oe’ ee 2 
SED) a dxccshecesces Bok I  evacccurvacditctss os 9 5 
DED onteveeteccss' os ae ae a 1 
SEE (a cacweschecectuces oa 4 ive CMOGEE cccccccccccccece oe oe 4 
ME fa bcvcccvescuctiqn os 4.. 





Baltimore vs. Philadelphia. 


Battrmore, Md., Jan. 17.—The second of the team series of live- 
bird contests between teams of the Baltimore Shooting Associa- 
tion and Keystone Shooting League was held to-day on the 
grounds of the former. There were sixteen men on a side, al- 
though the conditions as originally contemplated were for ten 
men on a side. There were nine men on a side in the first 
match, and Baltimore won it by 9 birds. Two sets of traps were 
used, which expedited the shooting satisfactorily. Snow and a 
122 o’clock wind were weather conditions encountered by the 
shooters. Eight men from each club were formed into a squad, 
each man shooting at 10 birds on each set of traps. 

There was an optional $10 sweepstake, and twenty of the contest- 
ants engaged in it, a * indicating such sweepstake contestant. This 
made a purse of $200, which was divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
The conditions were: Teams of sixteen men, 20 birds each 
man, 30yds. rise, Wyds. boundary, the losing team paying for the 
birds. The scores: 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 








Se era eieeuebed cdseaiadkes 12222*22222212*22222—18 
sL German eecatedesasaréepeteosceesoscus 22122021222212122212—19 
|W TEAWRING. cc cccccccncvcescccccwosesss 212222%2222122222222—19 
i i ddecrcdunecdoncancsnants 22222222222222012222—19 
eT nc edaténccasnnendeuastodsonses 2211221122222222*212—19 
Sot EE ercwinsrsecucaoauevuyeiseewens 22202222220222222—17 
SII Siisivitniness-ohsebietnentanciael 11*11022111222110221—17 
Pie. sadvcdnces Hhqridcoesongenatace 1022022222*222201200—14 
PR acvcScaretascusedconaséroeke 222220°0222222222222—17 
*J R Malone Sadewanenestecdesenenaneeungns 21112202212112111221—19 
Se i scckscipaascieeeds senenens 0211212*2222122220*1—16 
ee ee NL cncopegatteausdddcenewe 22221221 222222222*22—19 
WwW Edel... ccccccccsccccccccccccccccctocs 12022022202120111110—15 
A EN ES ee 11111*22020122220210—15 
Se EE nn ccgtnckneaeeehenebead 00202222221101210221—15 
WEP NNN Sccduscypescnccdlapa<cencsctance 20200222212201121122—16—274 
: Keystone Shooting League. 
OFT ea oc oe coc scnccccvcevenccvccscese 12101112222110122212—18 
*) Vandergrift 21211122222112212220—19 
Wt EEE incenedpedumancsenie 22222202222222222222—19 
a R Anderson 222222222222222222%2—19 
*W W Wagner 2221202220222*120222—16 
Be le anid a0 ce dkannss4evasesssestacmid 22220220222222222222—18 
Pe Mins cides te genabeneraenene shied 22221021222112221202—18 


*H L Landis 12121212120120211112—18 
*F B McCoy 22222020202222202222—16 
We ee ORO a. « occcorsovccsevssoned 02012102222222122222—17 
*F M Hobbs 00222220222222221222—17 
a R_ Painter 20201122222221121211—18 








B Fisher 21221*2*201222202221—16 
*W i edidecéuspevcesnevercsoondatd 2112*212110102111222—17 
*F Van Loon - « -12112222122202222221—19 
SEE dso ten b panne osdstuNenawnetwasds 0*222212121222222222—18—283 





Boston Gun Club, 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Jan. 16.—While fine weather did not grace 
the opening day of the Boston Gun Club’s annual spring series 
it did not prevent ten devotees of trapshooting who were pres- 
ent from having a thoroughly enjoyable time. Many were the 
regrets at the loss of the club’s lady shooter, who has since the 
last shoot departed for other regions, but we hope still to have 
the pleasure of her presence on our platform once or twice during 
the series. 

Much interest centered in the prize match, and honors were even 
between Baker and Spencer, they leading, having ground to 
dust 25 apiece. Leroy was not much outdone, Suite second 
with 23, others trailing along in the rear with very different 
results. Scores: 





Events: 123 4667 8 9101112 
DE Boewcctcccvonvserreereestiee Se ee ee OU as Rese! ae 
EASOG Ehisssvecees oe ee as ee 
Witham, 16...... ce aks: es dates adic 
Manitoba, 16 + :S-4.7 5 8 .S°t 6 OF... 
Baty, Wescecees & 626-7 $683 S 7 
Peer, Bircccecece 3 © -@-3‘S°3 2... 

Fideaes; 18....02.000 Dee 10 ve oe da os on ae ie 
MIE Divitcotceciedeucrecews bees: bt 465984679 
SONEEE, Tievescccodccecccwccescces co oe 40 2.2 6 See Oe, 
EE SU ddawadddorctcbadscney: 50° 62" ss os ees FL 8 


Event No. 9, 5 pairs; No. 12, 15 unknown; all others, 10 un- 
known, Z 
Prize match, # singles, unknown angles; distance handicap: 










Baker, 17... «+ -101111101111011111001111111111—25 
Spencer, 18. -111111110111110111011110101111—25 
Leroy, 21... 111110111111101011111111010100—23 
Richards, 16 100111110011101001001111001011—18 
Barry, ce 56 000011111110111001111011010010—18 
Manitoba, 16. -010101100011110101101011000011—16 
Horace, 18 .. -011110100010001010011011100111—16 
Witham, 16.. -001101001100000110100101100010—12 
Poor, 16 - -000000000001010000000001101000— 5 





Ossining Gun Club. 

Stxc Sine, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Only five shooters braved the 60- 
mile-an-hour northwest gale, with the thermometer at just 3 
above zero, to-day at the regular weekly shoot. The club house 
faces toward the north, and the wind, laden with snow, got in its 
fine work. Rev. E Garnsey, of Chappaqua, one of the club 
members, a crack shot, always shooting in the old style of gun 
below elbow, showed that he was of “sterner stuff’ than most of 
the cloth by riding seven miles across country in the teeth of the 
gale. It was noticed that the shooters holding their guns to 
shoulder were neneatages seriously. In the case of I. T. Wash- 
burn, who on a calm day averages 85 per cent., the fact was most 
noticeable. Washburn’s gun froze up after the first string, which 
in a measure accounts for his poor showing in the second end 


third. 
E. D. Garnsey shot at 75, broke 46; C. G. Blandford shot: at 40, 
ke 28; I. T. Washburn shot at 80, breke 14; Winfield Smith 
shop at 40, broke 4; Frank Valeatine’ shot st 16, broke ho 
¢. G. B., Captain O, G. Club. 


IN NEW “JERSEY. 


re cee 


" Trenton) Shooting ‘Association. 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 16—The members were on hand 
early to-day in anticipation of viewing the second race 
of the Freehold-Trenton Shooting Association series, but 
the out-of-town team failed to put in an appearance. As- 
sistant Secretary Ellis telephoned that, owing to the illness of 
his father, ard that another member of the team had fallen from 
his bicycle and .sprained his wrist, it would be impossible for 
them to keep their engagement. This caused some disappointment 
as well as personal inconvenience to some of our people, as a 
full attendance had been requested in order to do honor to the 
visitors, and some of the boys dropped other matters and came 
down with guns and shell cases in response to the urgent sum- 
mons. After some grumbling, they got started on the balance 
of the programme and shot until darkness put a stop to it; in 
fact, the ties in the merchandise event were shot under — trying 
conditions, as it was so dark that the targets could not be seen 
until they had climbed above the sky line, and well broken targets 
only could be counted. , .- 

Hall won the watch from Williams in this event, and certainly 
earned the honor. Comp ran away from the bunch in the final 
tie shoot-off for the Walsrode cup, lost the match race with 
Widmann. Billy lost his first bird and then ran 24 straight, a mag- 
nificent finish. His wife presented him with a son earlier in the 
day, and this no doubt caused his excellent form. His first child, 
a girl, was also born on a day that we had a shoot, and Billy is 
beginning to feel superstitious. 

Fhe weather in the early part of the afternoon was clear and 
bright, but later clouded up and threatened rain. z 

At the business meeting three new ae for membershi 
were acted upon. This makes a total of nine new members ad- 
mitted during the past three months. The indications are bright 
for a good season. 


a) 


Events: 123456 & %8 9 10 
Targets: 1515151510.. 25 10 10 10 
PR abe caeduvesuinsé MB .S SF S SW ccdctic ccccns cscces 
en wail Gadecagnasnant Be ii DD Marlee We, teceww qtemen 2-8 1—5 
J BAG ecsccccec aeons TB EL GS icc, B vicccca ccccve csccce sesces 
—- De da) Mh dakven; Wa eCndeseduéos akeaae 4etuwe 
‘arlie .... Ue de BIOs, En 06 daecon enceue leakage edusite 
enkins eT Hat 66 6H) batten steeds anctie sambee 
Vidmann 12 10 11 SO ik vices: cecans coals . 
Henry Dine nd Waal éa dudene: cncedeCecaneaheauabe 
Mickel WE 0 Bh a WO BB rece cnescecece 3-8 1—8 
Comp Th VATS idk ce cecece covece 3— 8 1—10 
Cole HUBH.. «. SH .<...5 2-9 1—5 
Dall DAS Oe oa kd tected wncdeacexecadaauses 
Thropp oo Bice S FB OW coceee cesses cvesee 
Lutes ie EE OW ha A Kdnsaerccdnce ceetcusatace 
Thomas SS ): ee Pe eS Perr arr 





Williams SIS 5... BD BH BB icdscs cece 
CONEOE hccesecececces S 6 BW .nc DO BED: qoitcnc ceases: ccvase 
Maddock GB cw BB EUG GD dcccex cctdda veaves 
RIE. pecencevsncveessses “oe D sé ow) dn.bk, hnedda nencep: cedecdateses 
WINOEE: ce clavendcdtenesce ics 8 5 6 © BO ides: Kccacdsdtacds 
TE hancdceecendscesed ca 16 da. oe Shen budcdw Chetee MédeCK Gaede 
TEMP accccccccctcoscocse os © © vo au cn: Jcedge Sodvuc: seepventheses 
MED. Sadiccducdeavccancene os so wean ox. Mee OO © cccces: udesns 
BOONBE ccccccvcccectaceds oc vo Th ees Oy Ge Ei ccedes. sevice encase 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, sweepstakes; No. 5, match; No. 7, mer- 
chandise; No. 9, postponed ties for the Walsrode cup; No. 10, tie 
shoot-off. The * indicates handicaps. 

Gro. N, Tuomas, Sec’y. 


As in a Looking Glass, 


WE have received the following from one who is cognizant of 
the subject, treated as follows: 

While Brewer has been talking of shooting anybody in the 
world three matches for good large sums of money, he seems to 
be scarcely anxious to shoot a series of races with Jim_Elliott. 
Shortly after the first of the year—that is, on Jan. 4—Brewer’s 
backer, who is a Mr. W. J. Alden, of New York, wrote Elliott the 
following postal: 

“Tf you will call at above address I will arrange three matches 
with you, to be shot after the 15th, with Brewer.” 

Elliott was taken with the grip after his match with Welch 
on the 8th inst., and did not reply to Mr. Alden’s postal until 
a few days ago, when he wrote that if Mr. Alden wished to make 
matches between Brewer and himself he (Elliott) would be glad 
to meet Mr. Alden at the office of the W. R. A. Co., 312 Broadway, 
on any day and at any hour that would suit. A little more 
correspondence between the two decided upon 2:30 P. M. Jan. 
22, as the day and hour for the meeting. The parties came to- 
gether punctually, but Brewer would not shoot anywhere but on 
the grounds of the East Side Gun Club at Newark. Mr. Elliott 
naturally wished to have the matches shot at Interstate Park. 
Elliott’s proposition was as follows: 

“Three matches, to be shot Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
during the last week in March, 100 birds each match, 30yds. rise, 
Svyds, boundary; each match to be for $500 a side, with $500 or 
more on the total score made in the three matches; loser to pay 
for the birds and winner to take all.” 

Elliott has allowed Mr. Alden and Brewer until Feb. 1 in which 
to_accept this offer. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that on Saturday last, 
the 19th inst., Elliott met with an accident. A man runnin 
against him in a crowd at the corner of Fulton street and Broad- 
way, Elliott, in endeavoring to ward him off, put out his right 
hand, and had the thumb on that hand doubled back out of joint, 
with the result that he is now carrying his hand in bandages, 
badly swollen and out of business for two or three weeks to come. 

In connection with the discussion between Elliott and Brewer 
as to where the match should be shot, Brewer said that he wanted 
to be sure that the birds were strictly first class; he was then 
assured by a representative of the Interstate Park Association that 
he would be permitted to furnish the birds for each match, pro- 
vided it was publicly announced that the birds were supplied by 
Brewer. He then said that the system of trapping the birds from 
a pit made good birds poorer when they came out of the dark 
into the light. He was then assured that there would be no ob- 
jection to the birds being trapped from the score instead of from 
underground, thus knocking out two of his objections to shooting 
at Interstate Park. Thus it would seem that Mr. Brewer was 
—e how not to make a match instead of how to make a 
match, 





Keystone Shooting League, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 19.—A powerful winter wind was in 
evidence ae blowing from right to left across the traps. There 
was, nevertheless a large ethendanie of shooters. Birds, though 
hard hit, were not infrequently swept over the boundary by the 
gale; and this explains why no straight score was made in the 
semi-monthly contest for the championship challenge trophy. 
F. W. Van Loon was the holder. There were nineteen chal- 
lengers. The conditions were 10 birds per man, ds, rise, 
sweepstake, entrance $2.50. I. .. Budd and F. McCoy were 
first, with 9. C. E. Geikler lost 4 birds dead out of bounds. The 
shoot-off of the tie was at 3 birds per man. Budd won by killing 
straight, while McCoy lost his second. The scores: 
were first, with straight scores. The scores: 


EE et ice cccaae 010*122222— 7 F M Hobbs........ 2022000000— 
EW FB ecccscces 21 2 C & Geikler....... 2009892099 — & 
Anderson ...... --0220222220-— 7 W Fees .........2.. 20*0121*22— 6 
W Van Loon...2202201122— 8 O S Prickett....... 1*12100202— 6 

Dr G D B Darby. .22202°0201I— 6 H Cashmore ...... 2222200*20— 
R Painter........ 2*21100021— 6 _F R Alburg........ 1 — 3 
ae ol Siaacen es foe : z nape nesers + -1122100002— 6 
andergrift...... — OEE vaccoudiq --*212100210— 6 
MD, BREE séccdcaces -0002212022— 6 W Best ...........- 1 6 
F McCoy ..... +++ -2220222222— 9 W H Davis........ — 7% 


The second event was the Keystone weekly club handi 
birds, handicap ‘ten, $2.50 entrance. he oral wor po gy Aa 
aoe ee ak and wae only Saishes jn by oa ans all 
those wit! misses to drop out. . Paint J 
were first with straight scores. The score: o Heewer 


We Ts iccccacs 1122220122— 9 Fees, 28............ 112202%*21— 7 
McCoy, 30....... - 422222*2020— 7 Anderson, 20...... -2202222*02— 7 
Vandergrift, 90...-12°0222111— 8 . Fitzgerald, 36..." "0102120w. 
Hobbs, 30,....... . ussell, 29........0. 

Van Loon, 29....$1120222100— 7 Cashmore. 0...” 

Darby, 29.........-1112222120— 9 Geii 


kler, 28 222220020w ; 
Davis, 2.........-212110122— 9 Hauff, Bs ete 
Painter,- 28........: —10 Bal: eeeseeoees 

Brewer, Drcererece ati] a - 7 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Jan. 26, gor. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Match of Wishinione Club Members. 


Chicago, Lil., Jan. 19.—Altogether the warmest thing in Chicago 
trap matters for this coming week is the | internecine war 
that has sprung up among certain members of the Wishininne 
Club, whose doings have from time to time appeared in these 
columns. No one seems to know just where the trouble started, 
but in a few days—this thing has been brewing for a month—it 
had attained a definite form. It might have been Bill Haskell who 
was guilty of the first challenge, and it might have been Charlie 
Dennis who first hotly resented any aspersions upon his skill with 
the pigeon gun. At any rate, the last few nopn hours at the 
Wishininne Club have been spent in consistent arguments as to 
the shooting of everybody who meets there for lunch, not ex- 
cluding Mayor Harrison and ex-Mayor Washburne. Simmered 
down to brass tacks, there will be a race shot at Watson’s on 
next Tuesday—unless somebody backs out—between C. S. Dennis 
and W. L. Wells on one side and J. V. Clarke and Bill Haskell 
on the other. Mr. Clarke is a prominent banker in this city, and 
was this week elected president of the nee Clearing House, 
so he should have to difficulty in raising the rs stakes, 
large as they are. But he has failed to cover all the mone 
offered by the opposing faction and their friends. As much 
as $4 or $5 is up now. It is all for the price of the birds, 25 birds 
a corner, and I do reckon this will be the most fun ever happened 
at Watson’s. Bill Haskell has bet $25 against $5 that his side 
wins, and has laid odds of $% to $1 that he will not be low mar 
oi the four. Mr. Clarke has bet Mr. Dennis $5 that he will kill 
more with his first barrel than Mr. Dennis, and another $5 that 
he will kill more with both barrels. There is om | up that Billy 
Wells, the artist man, will be high gun, and as muc 7 that every 
other fellow will be high gun. There has been very little eating 
aone at the Wishininne meets of late, nor does there promise to 
be any until this feverish state of mind shall have disappeared, 
which may only be after the battle is fought out to the bitter end. 
The race will be shot as early as possible on Tuesday morning, 
before anybody else gets out to the grounds, this being in defer- 
ence to Mr, Haskell’s wish, as he is liable to feel badly if he 
falls into last place. At last news to-day the odds were fluctuating 
very rapidly and the talk getting hotter and hotter all the time. 
The race really will be a hard-fought one, and it is a toss-up which 
side will win. Wells is picked for high score, and he should beat 
Clarke a bird or so. Between Dennis and Haskell it is a near 
thing. Haskell thought for a minute he might kill 23, but the 
wagers persuaded him otherwise very soon. hen he said 22, but 
changed his mind, and at last failed to connect with a bet that he 
would not kill 17, and that he would not get enough to make a 
»int of soup. Similar pregeutans were floating about at a late 
Cher this afternoon. We shall see what we shall see. 


Amberg—Healy. 


Another warm race will in all likelihood be shot at Watson’s on 
the same day, between {. H. Amberg and J. M. Healy, of this 
city. This race is at 50 birds per man, for the price of the birds 
and a corned beef and eas dinner, the latter being expressly 
stipulated as part of the conditions. As in the above-mentioned 
race, this is a near thing on form, and it is hard to pick a winner. 
This race will be shot after lunch, at Watson’s, and will go to fill 
out a good day at the park. 


Crescent Club Sparrow Shoot. 


Crescent Gun Club, of Chicago, will hold a two days’ sparrow 
tournament at the grounds at Forty-seventh street and California 
avenue, Jan. 26 and 27. A handsome gold medal is offered in the 
State championship sparrow event, at 25 sparrows, $5. There will 
be five events daily, and a good programme is offered, with 1,000 
sparrows guaranteed on hand ready for trapping. Birds to be 
trapped at 10 cents, five traps, one man up, yds. rise. Added 
money to the F. S. Boyden medal championship shoot, 


Kentucky Gun Club Would Shoot Chicago. 


Mr. Emile Pragoff, of Louisville, Ky., is in town this week for a 
few days, and he intimates that a team shoot could be very easily 
arranged, so far as the Southern end of it is concerned, between 
a ten-men team of the Kentucky Gun Club of his city and a team 
of ten men from any one Chicago gun club. This is not offered 
as any challenge or bluff, but just as a feeler and in perfectly good 
faith and ar feeling. The {ouioville boys would want a return 
race of course, and should have it, and herein lies the greatest 
difficulty about concluding terms. The Chicago club men all 
would be glad to shoot the visitors here, especially if they hap- 
yened to come up at about the time of the sportsmen’s show in 
oe February, but they do not know about going to Kentucky. 
The members of the Chicago Gun Club are the ones to whom the 
proposition was first made. The Louisville men would have 
several good men, such as the Pragofts, Harry Lyons, etc., and it 
would be no walkover for a team from any one club of this city, 
for the Kentucky contingent can keep on picking out pretty good 
enes from their list. It is to be hoped that this event will be 
arranged. 


Two Other Team Races Off. 


There was some hope of a team race between ten Milwaukee men 
and ten of this city, the Cream City men to come from the 
National Gun Club, and the Chicago team from the Garden City 
Club. This arrangement was open to modification in case the 
race took a tendency to an intercity shoot. There seems, however, 
to have been a considerable misunderstanding on the part of the 
Milwaukee boys, and Mr. Bush, of Milwaukee, who is in town 
to-day, says they do not ratify any challenge as coming from 
them, and says that perhaps the matter arose out of some mis- 
understood talk of a personal nature. Mr, J. H. Amberg, who 
had details in charge here, to-day thought that there was not 
likely to be any race between the two towns, though there may 
something turn up suddenly later on. 

There was also some talk of a race with a St. Louis team, to be 
held at Chicago this winter, but nothing worth calling a cer- 
tainty develops as yet regarding that. So, with three very good 
city team proposals before us, we are in the attitude of not 
securing any one of the three, which is too bad, as the game here 
could stand a little stirring up of the right sort. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buiipinc, Chicago, II. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the eighth trophy shoot of the 
season. Dr. Shaw carried off the honors of the day, being the 
only one to go straight in the main event. A strong S.W. wind 
blew directly across the traps, and the birds were an extremely 
fast lot, taken as a whole—as fast a lot of birds as I have seen 
trapped in many a day. Several visitors favored us with their 
presence, among whom were Dr. Kelly, of Winnipeg, Man., a 











genial gentleman and an excellent shot; also Mr. and Mrs. 
Wachsuruth, both of whom participated in one event. The at- 
tendance was only fair for our club: 

Trophy Event. No. 1. No. 2. 
SE Se 20—4 1000113 012000—2 
DESERORUEE. BE > <.00 vescndsoewscy 1112122120— 9  022020-3  201112—5 
SS Ee *11°21*102— 6  222222-6 21! 
A McGowan, 27 --2110221002— 7 *12101—4  221212—6 
SR DOES Bias cadkd svivincts vans 2211010212— 8 2111126 ...... 
DRE. Mansa cehsnsonen t© - +++ -902112%21— 6 2211226 211220—5 
Oe ee, OR, os csctseen ews -»2222222222—10 %11122—5_....... 
T W Eaton, 90.......... --02°1°21111— 7 101120—4 2210%1—4 
Barnard, 30............+.- . -122°210002— 6 211112-6 12%120—4 
Von Lengerke, 31...... « +-2222222220— 9 222222—6 
Dr Mathews, 29... ..-1110*11222— 8 
Nusly, a -0101120211— 7 
Keck, 28... .2111°02012— 7 
Kehl, 26...... - - 0010022002— 4 
WE aRONE, TB oae ous vowsvccccctes 1011°*10*2— 5 
EEE a veiinion vn wud sense penes.poeppeoge 
Ser NT ces nw cd ben socvengse 
EOP ERA TD. iweb a. cacenphenssie copepepest 
ee OS Se eer 
Mrs Wachsuruth, 26........... .sseseves 


Chicago Gun Club, 


Jan. 19.—The scores made by Chicago Gun Club contestants at 
Watson’s Park to-day are appended: 

F P Stannard, 29.............. 9 
Ww e De Wolf, 28............. 


7 
Beta ms aaa 


















Dr Miller, 30 phpovees 

R_ Balmer, 27 +++ -02%2101°1202121—10 

<P ~ Eiwoescccdeccucedes eves *0*101202— 
Six birds, $2, two menazes 

Dr Carson .............-2el111—6 Dr Miller .............. 2111116 

Steck ...... Saepe tenon 220212—5 1 Mack ........secceses ooene 

JORES ccvvcccescccdocced 02°210—3 Stannard ............+++ 222122—6 
Practice event: 

DE ‘epossnnsd 1111121211020222010 — puapeoudh 011111 . 

Miller --021112012212220102 almer . . 021200101 

Carson .......021202 Stannard ..... 122 

De Wolf....... 10*220001 


RAVELRIGG. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—At Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, to-day, 
the live-bird shoot of the Audubon Gun Club resulted as follows: 





Von Lengerke.222222222222202—14 Ellis .........- 102222111101212—13 
C Wilcox...... Iw Col Felton....1112*1011112011—1z 
evecese 22*211121222201—13 Oliphant .....1021012112*1011—11 
coveveue 122222111211111—15 Myrick .......0%0220022200100— 6 
nkvece 92221111°211222—14 Jones .........0100*1010211222— 9 
aveel 221221212222212—15 eber ........111102212221002—12 
21211 Wilcox 22 
222*1210212012112211 Wells ood 
-11111°2112021111°211 Amberg . 122 
11210112022*11020111 Oliphant .....120 
Jan. 17.—Practice: 
BER ccnesvese 200121001120*2*2*002221 11201100211 1010212102101011—32 


Kansas City vs. Omaha. 


Kansas City, Jan. 19.—The fourth intercity shoot between 
Omaha and Kansas City wing shots took place at Washington Park 

esterday and to-day, and resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Nebraskans by a general team score of 440 to 433. 

The conditions were the same that prevailed in former shoots— 
ten men to a team at &) birds to each man. 

Charlie W. Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., was mutually agreed on as 
referee, and James Whitfield, of Kansas City, scorer. 

The weather was ideal for the sport, being clear and cool, and 
the birds as a whole were fast to wing and rapid and strong in 
flight. The birds Friday were probably a shade faster than those 
during the last day, but not a half-dozen birds were ‘“‘no-birded”’ 
out of the 1,000 trapped in the team race. This probably accounts 
for the poor showing made by some of the steadiest shots, notably 
Dick Linderman, of Nebraska, who scored only 38. Walter Allen, 
Bramhall, Kelly and W. W. Herman, of Kansas City, all shot in 
bad form, and Tom Norton did not do much better. The shooting 
generally was not nearly up to the standard set at Omaha about 
six weeks ago, when Kansas City won by a score of 455 to 461, 
but some of the shooters claim that the birds in the race here the 
past two days were considerably faster than those trapped at 
Omaha. . 

James B. Porter and Frank Beard were the first pair up, and 
the Kansas City man beat his opponent 3 birds on a score of 46 
to 43. Will Herman and George H. Watson next met, and the 
latter, although a green shooter, trimmed Herman by 4 birds. 
placing Omaha 1 in'the lead. Gus Rickmers and “Plumber” Read 
were next to the score, and the Dutchman put it on his Omaha 
rival by 1 bird. This was a very interesting match and the score 
of 45. to 44 admitted excellent, considering the quality of the birds. 

R. Kelly, of Kansas City, next met W. Townsend, and the little 
fellow from Omaha made Kelly look like a selling plater, beatin 
him by a score of 47 to 39, which put Omaha 8 bards in the lead. 

Walter Allen and Frank Crabill were the next two, and again 
the Omaha man was victor, defeating Allen 43 to 41. Both shot 
in poor form, Allen getting off badly, and Crabill finishing weak. 

With the score in favor of Omaha by 10 birds at the half-pole, J. 
W. Bramhall and Dan Bray, “the iceman,” locked horns, but 
Bramhall was clearly out of form, suffering from a severe cold 
which had settled in his eyes, and Bray added 6 more to Omaha’s 
lead, beating Bramhall 46 to 40. This put Omaha 16 birds to the 
good, and shooting closed for the day. 

The match was resumed to-day with “Cook”? Herman and Dick 
Linderman as opponents, and as Herman was in great form and 
Linderman slower than an ice wagon, the Kansas City man cut 
down the Omaha lead an even 10 birds on a score of 48 to 38. 
This set the visitors guessing, although they were still 6 to the 
good, and it looked like a forlorn ~—_. 

Tom Norton and Jim Smead next faced the traps, and Smead 
beat the Peters representative by 4 birds on a score of 47 to 43, 
giving Omaha 10 birds the best of the race. 

Chris Gottlieb and George Loomis were next called,,and *‘Slob,” 
as Gottlieb is familiarly known, beat his man in the hardest fought 
race of the match by a score of 49 to 48, which cut the Omaha lead 
down to 9 birds. ottlieb also made the high run of the shoot, 
killing 48 straight. . 

With 9 birds to the good, Omaha presented “Old Buffalo 
Hump” Frank Parmelee, who was pitted against Jim Elliott’s 
brother Dave, and there was a heap of speculation on the re- 
sult, which ended in a victory for Dave Elliott by a score of 46 
to 44, which cut the Omaha’s lead down to 7 birds. os 

Each team won five of the individual races. To-night the visit- 
ing sportsmen were entertained at a luncheon and “smoker” at 
Herman’s restaurant, and it was after midnight before the party 
adjourned. 

Speeches were made by Judge McCauley and Carskadon, At- 
torney-General Boyle, Major Futian, Chris Gettlieb, Frank S. 
Parmelee, Mr. McDonald, and others, and the sportsmen separated 
with the utmost good fellowship prevailing. 

There was not a single jar or unpleasant incident to mar the 
two days’ sport, and such gatherings do much to advance the in- 
terest in trapshooting and bring big-hearted sportsmen closer to- 
gether. : 

The scores, as especially prepared for the Forest AND STREAM, 
were as follows, and give a better idea of the merits of the con- 
testants than columns of introductory remarks could do: 


F Beard, Omaha............seeseeeee 10122212%22222122*2222012—21 
21212221202°0222222122121—22—43 
J B Porter, Kansas City 22122122222*122122221221*—23 









221122221*222221222122220—23—46 
W W Herman, Kansas City.......... *1202022001010212222*1022—16 
11212*1211*220220222221 10—20—36 
Geo Watson, Omaha............000++ 2222122*22202102222220222—21 
122222**22220*20202222222—19—40 
J CO Rend, Omnah,a, ..i..nccsccsccvccs 22%222222222*210222222122—22 
: 22211°22201222221 222222*2—22—44 
A F Rickmers, Kansas City......... 2221112012121222202102122—22 
222121221111122210*221222—23--45 
R Kelley, Kansas City............+.- 11222121111°110221*222112—22 
0012002021022202122220222—17—39 
W D Townsend, Omaha.............- 2211222222212101222122212—24 
2222202122222222211222022—23—47 
F Crabill, Omaha...... bondaeneecese 2222220222221222222222202—23 
20212221 20222002222222220—20—43 
W S Allen, Kansas City............ 222102220*2201%2212*20202—17 
2221122222201222222121222-—-24—41 
J W Bramhall, Kansas City......... 1222122222000122222*21222—21 
2202222%222022222222*1002—19—40 
D Bray, Omaha.....~....ccccccccccess 22*122122*212202221221222—22 
22212222222222222222*1221—24—46 
Dick Linderman, Omaha............ 20°222222220202221212112*—20 
22%22222222%22%0*01122210—18— 38 
C C Herman, Kansas City........... 2122222222212212212222122—25 
: 1122112222*121222121*1122-23 48 
Tom Norton, Kansas City.......... 02222222%2222222202222%22—21 
21201221*2220222222222222—22—43 
Jim Smead, Omaha..............++4. 222022221 222222222222222 23 
2222222222202211211122222—24—47 
Geo Loomis, Omaka,...........++++ 22222*2222222222222222222—24 
: 222222222222222222%21 2222-2448 
Chris Gottlieb, Kansas City......... = 
2522222222221 222222222202—24— 
Dave Elliott, Kansas City..... o + + # « 02222221029111122111222112—23 
; *—23—46 
Frank Parmelee, Omaha............- 22*2222222220022222222222- 22 
22222222222222%2220022222—22—44 


Recapitulation : 
ee Kansas Ci 





Gottlieb « 
Elliott Sere | 
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The Geassls of the Donstion. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: There was 
a time when we could get together a good amount of “added 
money” as an attraction at trap tournaments by selling advertising 
space in programmes at so much per page to the manufacturers 
of guns, powders, shells, etc. The last few years it has been a 
hard matter to sell enough pages to those people to pay for print- 
ing the programmes, let alone gathering together any “added 
money.” Don't you think the manufacturers ought to help us 
out, and make up the “added money” to draw a crowd to every 
tournament? Theré is some argument on this point, and we want 
you to give us the benefit of your opinion. Yours truly, 

An Ex-SECRETARY. 


The above embodies so much of general interest that we will 
answer it at some length. 

The manufacture of sportsmen’s supplies is governed by the 
same laws of trade which govern other business. Business usage 
prescribes that, if one desires to own the goods of another, he may 
do so by purchase or trade, buyer and seller agreeing. This 
however, does not apply to matters of charity. It is therefore 
self-evident, if the foregoing is admitted, that clubs and indi- 
viduals have no claims whatever on that material evolution of 
modern trapshooting art, obtained by various processes, called 
euphemistically “a donation.” 

From time immemorial, however, the donation—from the other 
fellow—has been popular, and eagerly promoted among all races 
and classes of men. The profound appreciation of the other fel- 
low’s donation seems to be a phase of human nature which 
changes not with the passing of the years, nor with the mutations 
of matter. If one is personally asked to donate, the virtue of the 
dcration then seems to have quite a different significance. The 
arguments made so sweetly by a donee seem to lose much force 
if the donee is expected to become the donor. ° 

Sancho Panza, the simple-wise squire of the renowned Knight 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, on occasion sagely remarked that 
mankind was divided into two classes, namely, the “Haves” and 
the “Have Nots.” It is not to be understood by his utterance 
that one class had nothing and the other had creidne, but rather 
that every one desired to have something or other which he or she 
did not possess, yet which was possessed by others. 

It is a peculiarity of the “Have Nots” that they have always been 
prolific with advice and commendation, seemingly unselfish, which 
they gratuitously have conveyed to the “Haves,” the trend of 
which is that if they, the “Haves,” would loosely detach some 
or all of their oelnagngs in such a manner and free of cost, to 
the end that said belongings would directly become the property 
of.the “Have Nots,” the “Haves,” in some deeply occult manner 
which was not to be investigated too curiously, would thereby 
be fulfilling a simple duty iricurred no one knows how, besides 
thereby further performing an act which in some vague manner 
would redound to the eternal glory, prosperity and happiness 
of the “Haves,” concerning which no one knows why, on the 
premises set forth. ‘ 

More specifically, the present attitude of the powder, shot, sports- 
men’s goods and ammunition manufacturers, etc., in respect to 
the matter of donations, was brought about by an abuse of their 
generosity. It is a consequence of a long series of antecedent 
causes, embodying the principle of the “donation,” a term which 
was supposed to signify a voluntary contribution, but which in 
reality siginfied a more or less informally organized system of 
getting the manufacturers’ goods. Of course, there were clubs 
and associations which did not seek to obtain donations at all, or 
who, seeking them, did so in good faith, and in a reasonable man- 
ner. Of these we do not treat. 

The abuse of the donation grew to such a degree that it became 
an intolerable evil. From giving pabantarir and sometimes 
lavishly, all branches of trade were drummed up systematically. 
So solicitous were many managers of trap tournaments for the 
prosperity of the manufacturers that they expended money freely 
for printed circulars or circulars printed in imitation of type- 
written copy, etc., therein earnestly calling the attention of manu- 
facturers and dealers to the advantages derived from an adver- 
tisement in the programme at $10 or or $50 per page, or from 
donating a gun, keg of powder, bag of shot, shoes, clothing, fish- 
a ae in fact, which had a value; and also of the val- 
uable good will to be derived therefrom by the donor. It was never 
shown just how an advertisement would pay the advertiser, when 
ublished in a few copies of a a. nor how any particu- 
ar good will or lasting benefit could be conferred on the donors 
by the donees. Every shooter uses such ammunition as best suits 
his own personal interests, so that when a tournament was over it 
is quite safe to assume that the goods having been delivered, all 
thought concerning them by the donees ended with that 
stance, and the world moved on as theretofore. Every mail was 
burdenéd with letters, each with its special plausible plea, asking 
for the “donation.”” Some would go so far as to intimate that, in 
case of a refusal, their influence and support would be thrown 
in favor of trade rivals. To secure the local advertising the threat 
of a boycott, more or less veiled, also was not uncommon. Herein 
lies a nice point of ethics. It is a crime to forcibly abstract money 
directly from a man’s pocket, but actively po maliciously to 
take steps to check or stop money from going into his pocket 
in a legitimate manner is different. The trade rivalries were 
utilized. A, a manufacturer, was shown that B, a rival manu- 
facturer, had taken a page of advertising; therefore if A did not 
take another page, he was in deadly peril of great loss. The whole- 
sale raiding resulted in driving manufacturers into a defensive 
alliance. They combined and shut their doors on the abuse. The 
powder manufacturers, two or three years ago, entered into an 
agreement to stop donations entirely. This included advertising 
in programmes, 

"he manufacturer has a right to conduct his business in his 
own manner. He has a right, therefore, to advertise as he 
chooses. Because he manufacturers ammunition it is not a 
consequence that he is running a charitable or educational institu- 
tion. The shoemaker hardly considers that he should give a box 
of shoes to the managers of a picnic because shoes are worn at 
picnics; so of the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker. No 
doubt the manufacturer is free to give to any organization he 
pleases, but such is not discrimination against any other organ- 
ization, for every one has a right to do as he pleases with his 
own. This applies to the donor as well as the donee. 

A trapshooting tournament, precedents to the contrary notwith- 
standing, should be ane eaperene, The pride of the individual 
as it exists against begging should be the same pride when he 
is one of a group, and the sum total of all the pride of the 
group against begging should be the sum total of the pride of all 
its members. When something is solicited, it ceases to be a 
“donation.” 

In respect to “added money,” derived from donations, no or- 
ganization has any cause whatever for a_ complaint or grievance 
if*any manufacturer refuses a request to donate. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Florida. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. 


The first. Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jackson- 
ville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington by special train on Feb. 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman ac- 
commodations (one berth), and meals en route in both directions 
while traveling on the special train, will be sold at the followin 
rates: New York, $50; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore an 
Washington, $48; Pittsburg, $53, and at proportionate rates from 
ether points. 2 . : : 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; Broad street, Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, 

r., Passenger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; in 

tudds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, Washington, D. 
C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 





There‘is a substantial trend toward the best guns by purchasers. 
Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales inform_us that they have sold 
more of their grade Daly guns in December and January 
than ever before in the same length of time. 





A Mem 








